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Review of New WGooks. 


Pe ee 


{General Dictionary of Puinters; contain- 


ing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of 
5 “- . > 7 
the most eminent Professors of the Art of 


Painting, Srom its Revival, by Cumabue, 
in the Year 1250, to the present Time. 


By Mattuew Picxincton, A. M. A 
yew Edition, revised and corrected 


throughout, with numerous Additions, 

particularly of the most distinguished 

Artists of the British School. 2 vols. 

gvo. pp. 1111. London, 1824. 

No apology could be necessary for reprint- 
ing Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, as 
thas not only been long out of print, but 
the great progress the fine arts have made 
inthis country alone, since it was published, 
is rendered a new edition, embracing the 
wero artists, necessary; to which may be 
aded, the increased means of correcting 
my errors into which the author may have 
fen, and the addition of such particulars 
wescaped his laborious research. These 
# points to which the editor of the new 
ition bas been attentive. The articles in 
the former editions appear to have been 
wrefully revised and corrected; the lives of 
weral of the great masters have been re- 
wntten; others have been enlarged; some 
Mundancies of language have been pared 
town; and more than fourteen hundred 
umes added to the original work. 

Wien Mr. Pilkington, an ecclesiastic, 


Soar re. 
“i lived ina country parish in Ireland, 


completed his dictionary, the first of the | 


tiad in the Enelish language, he could only 

cover between twenty and thirty British 
“Usts to incorporate in the bodv of his 
work, from the reivn of Elizabeth to his own 
time ; such, however, has been the advance- 
seat of the fine arts during the reien of the 
ate king, and his stuuccessor, his present nia- 
ety, that, since Mr. Pilkington’s time, ‘the 
ihe more than one hundred natives 
i the tea worth have been embodied 
thich n° era history of the art, out ofr 
” ‘dumber might be mentioned fifty, at 
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iy departments of history, por- 
eye etpe, and animal painting’ On 
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ese ct we tind a passage much to our pur- 
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Pia Mr. | UKington’s writing his work 
Writer says — ~ ; 
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t is | 
aie. aut} Somewhat remarkable that, while 
athe Hor was thus employed in a retired 


vund Academy in London 
ie: ~ ed, which circumstance. no doubt, 
St | $s i ’ P ; ! oe s ° 

Vor. VI Umulus to the Writer, who, with 
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0 Stood in the very highest ranks in | 
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yreat propricty, addressed his work to the 
president and members of that new and im- 
portant institution, Of the necessity of 
such an establishment, a stronger proof, 
perhaps, need hardly be given, than what 
was to be found in this very dictionary, 
where, out of little more than twelve hun- 
dred names of artists, only twenty-one 
could be adduced to which Great Britain 
and Ireland had any proper claim, as na- 
tives; and, even of that insignificant num- 
her, which, as ** rari nantes in gurgite vas- 
to,” appeared at distant intervals during 
three centuries, not more than five or six 
had any legitimate title to distinction. If, 
in contemplating this dreary waste, the cye 
oceasionaly caught and was gratified with a 
cheering spot, which, like the oasis in the 
sandy desert, affurded soine relief, it gave 
no resting-place to the mind; for, though 
Henry VIIL. patronized Holbein, aud though 
Rubens and Vandyck were honoured and re- 
warded by the unfortunate Charles I., a dis- 
mal blank soon followed each of those peri- 
ods;— 
“ Star after star went out, and all was night.” 
‘Tt is mortifying to reflect, that the Refor- 
mation, favourable as it was to the exercise 
of the human intellect, and the general cause 
of liberty, had, in this country, at least, a 
very chilling eifect upon the state of the 
elegant arts. In the reign of Edward VI., 
images and pictures were not only ejected 
from the churches, but the peopie were pub- 
licly taught to hold in utter abhorrence all 
craphical representations of sacred objects. 
Queen Elizabeth went farther, and issued a 
decree for obliterating all such delineations 
on the walls of churches, by white-washing 
them, and inscribing sentences of holy writ 
in the room of these figures. When, about 
seventy years afterwards, the spirit of pu- 
ritanism gained the ascendancy, and 
broke dow’, all the barriers of the con.ti- 
tution, civil and ecclesiastical, the orna- 
ments in the churches were among the 
first objects of spoliation and destruction. 
[lence the churches were converted into 
barracks for soldiers and = stabling for 
horses; the costly monuments of the 
dead were stripped of their most valuable 
carved work; the highly ornamented 
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a ED 
oclastic fury, all pictures, without any re- 
gard to their beauty, having the figure of 
the Saviour of the world, or his Virgin 
Mother, were commanded to be destroy- 
ed by an express ordinance of Parliament? 

‘In acountry thus unfortunately over- 
run by fanaticism, the fine arts could not 
flourish ; for who would devote his mind 
toa study which he saw brought with it 
nothing but contempt and poverty? Nor 
were tle times that succeeded much more 
favourable to the cultivation of native 
talent in painting and sculpture; for though 
a few artists found occasional employment 
in and about the court, the chilling gloom 
of superstitious prejudice still continued 
to prevail in the nation at large, to such a 
degree, that had a genius equal to Raf- 
faelle himself then appeared in England, 
with nothing else to recommend him but 
his talents, he must have sought employ- 
ment in a foreign clime, or. starved 1n his 
own. A brighter prospect might have 
been expected after the revolution; in- 
stead of which, the arts rather lost than 
gained by the change, for the spirit of 
patty absorbed every thing, and continued 
to do so, with scarcely any interruption, 
till the accession of his late Majesty to 
the throne produced a renovation of the 
national taste. ‘Then the era of British 
genius in the fine arts began under his au- 
spicious influence, and was fostered till it 
attained maturity of strength, by the per- 
sonal encouragement of a monarch, who, 
during the whole of his long and eventful 
reign, manifested the warmest zeal for 
the interests of literature and science. The 
progress of painting, sculpture, and en- 
i lar, was so rapid as to 
excite astonishment, especially when com- 
pared with the state of those arts in othee 


' countries, where, though they had long 


plied to the vile vse of troughs for swine ; | 
in addition to which sacrilegious outrage, | 
i which consists in its general correctness ; 


men were hired by the governing powers, 
ata daily stipend , to tear down crosses and 
images wherever they could be found, and 
ful paintings 
while, as 


the finishing stroke to the climax of icon- 
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flourished, yet it was by a far slower pro- 
cess, frota servile imitation to driginality 
of conception, and from feeble expression 
to grandeur of invention.’ 

Such having been the progress of the 
fine arts in England, a record of the ar- 
tists who have thus contributed to place 
their country on a level with ancient and 
modern nations, can need no recommen- 
dation. ‘To select any particular memoir 
would give an imperfect view of a work 
like Pilk ngton’s Dictionary, the merit of 
from our inspection, it appears to have 
b-en doue with care, though we confess 
we were surprised to find so many articles 
1 appendix, which ought to have been 
body of the wo k. Wih this 
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slight drawback, we can confidently re- | enfeebled state of the stomach, they are 


commend the new edition of this excel- 
lent work as worthy a place in every good 
library. 
+O 
Physiological Views of the Structure, Fui.c- 
tions, and Disorders of the Stomach and 
Alimentary Organs of the Human Body. 
With Observations on the Qualities and 
Effects of Food and Fermented Liquors, 
and on the Influence of Climate and 
Iecal Station. By Tuomas Hare, 
F. L.S. F. HS. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, 2 Edit. 
Svo. pp. 368. London, 1824. 
Mepicat works are venerally very dull and 
tedious productions, except to members of 
the profession; this arises not merely from 
the nature of the subject, but on account of 
the technical phraseology in which it is 
treated. Of late years, however, some pro- 
fessional men have condescended to write 
in language more easily understood, and a 
few medical treatises, which were fermerly 
‘ caviare to the million,’ are rendered in- 
telligible to general readers. Of this class 
is the work before us, and we perfect- 
lv agree with the observation of the able 
author in the preface to the first edition, 
that since the obscurities of technical 
phraseology would in no degree recommend 
a work to the more liberal and enlightened 
members of the profession to which it re- 
lates, efforts calculated to simplify the ob- 


jects of the healing art should he put forth 


in language as little technical as possible, 

Mr. Hare, like Mr. Abernethy, is of 
opinion that most disorders originate in the 
state of the stomach. It is, he says, ‘ the 
great regulator of the whole animal 
machine,—while unoffended it nourishes, if 
outraged it disorders.’ He then proceeds to 
describe, in a familar manner, the several 
organs connected with the stomach, its 
various functions, disorders, &c; and his 
work, which is not written for the profession 
merely, forms a valuable addition to the 
family library—or library of the nursery. Ile 
dwells at considerable length on the subject 
of food and fermented hquors, things with 
which every person is in some devree 
acquainted, and we therefore quote his ac- 
count of the latter :— 

‘The most destructive class of fermented 
liquors, commonly known as spirits, are all 
to be regarded as modifications of alkohol 
or spirit of wine, more or less diluted, and 
flavoured with extraneous matters, accord- 
ins to the interests of caprice or avarice, In 
the stomach, they destroy its natural powers, 
and progressively those of every other ali- 
mentary organ. Separating from the com- 
mou volume of circulating blood, their vola- 
tile parts undermine the sensorial powers, 
by collecting in the ventricles of the brain. 
Tke circulating system and the nervous 
system impaired by the use of them, the 
muscular powers fail; aud all the infirmities 
of extreme age are prematurely incurred. 
Inordinate drinkers find their heads less and 
less readily affected by the exhilarating sti- 
tnulus of spirituous liquors, as they continue 
to tidulge in them, because, through the 








more slowly received into the circulating 
blood; and because the circulation itself, 
being rendered by the same cause progres- 
sively more languid, requires more power- 
ful stimulants to excite it. 

‘Wines may be classed next to ardent 
spirits, with regard to the mischief induced 
on the living system by the abuse of them. 

‘They all contain a combination of ardent 
spirit, the proportion of which depends on 
the degree of fermentation they have under- 
gone, according to the greater or less sac- 
charine qualities of the fruits from which 
they have been made, the proportion of 
saccharine material being greatly influenced 
by clunate, soil, and culture; and the de- 
gree of acid they possess, by the mode, as 
well as the degree of fermentation to which 
they have been submitted, and the interval 
of time after which they have been bottled. 
Further, some little space is observable in 
all bottles. That space is, of course, orgi- 
nally occupied by air, which, besides influ- 
encing the deposition of extractive matter, 
is also an additional cause of acidity. How- 
ever assiduously wine-bottles may be corked 
and sealed, a great part of the spirit con- 
tained in the wine will escape in the course 
of time, by reason of its subtility; and 
hence it is, in a great measure, that wines 
which have been long in bottle are of milder 
flavour, and less mischievous quality, than 
those which have not bad the advantage of 
time. The evaporating spirit partly appears 
to mix with the resinous matter of the seal; 
and hence the wax is softened after some 
leneth of time. It seems that no ordinary 
glass is of texture suthciently dense to retain 
altogether the volatile spirit contained in 
wine; and moreoyer, the acid of many 
wines is sufficient to occasion a partial de- 
composition of common glass. The cork 
has sometimes more aroma than the wine 
contained in the bottle. Thus time appears 
to render wine less spirituous and volatile, 
except under particular circumstances. 
Spirits in general are more powerful under 
low temperatures: and therefore the same 
kinds ditfer as to strength in cold weather 
and in hot. The weight of cold air and 
cold temperature is adequate to lessen, if 
hot greatly to suppress, the volatility of 
alkohol and aroma in all wines. 

‘The carbonic acid which gives life and 
freshness to fermented liquors in general, is 
likewise suppressed by very low tempera- 
tures. Tence the advantage of placing cer- 
tain wines, as well as bottled porter and 
cyder, for a few minutes before the fire in 
cold weather, for the purpose of calling the 
fixed air into action, 

‘The weight of external cold limits the 
evaporation of internal air of a higher tem- 
perature; and hence it is that cellars and 
natural caverns are warmer than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere in winter. In sum- 
mer, on the contrary, while the external air 
is warm, the air contained in masses of 
mineral matter is so slowly evaporated, that 
a body of air existing in a cavern, orin a 
deeper or thick-walled cellar, has the advan- 
tage of maintaining itself coe! tor a length 
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of time; and the ameeiden att 
places accordingly varies jn pro Of su 
the porosity of their Surround) Portia ty 
. * The circumstance jis furthe bs Boe 
in cathedrals, and other m 
for example, St. Paul's in Lond 
Peter’s at Rome. The Monte Te .. 
near the latter city, which is formed oa 
ly of broken pottery from the — 
ancient Rome, and which in the Beer, . 
time has become covered with alluvial 
ter and turf, is among the best bene mi 
of this fact. It is accordingly a edien 
depository for wine; and in the over ti 
ing heats ofa Roman summer, is ap ae 
resort of the languid Italians for the lane 
ofa cool drink.  Ognun sa,” says Ve: 
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6 che uso de’vasi di terra era frequentiss. 
mo in ltoma, adoprandosi per conservare 
acque, 1 vin, gli oli, le ceneri de’mor: ; 
per intiniti altri usi: onde non e difficile: 
credere, chel nel corso di tanti SECOll, gi si 
formato un monte dell’ altezza dj paln 
240 circa et di 740 di circonferenza, |, 
proprieta mirabile di questo monte che 
nell ‘estate esce da’ frammenti, nella parte 
Infima, un vento freddissimo ; € percid ri 
sono state fatte molte grotte, nelle quali 
vino viene notabilmente rinfrescato,” 
‘The richness of wines is in proportio 
to the saccharine matter they retain aly 
fermentation; and they are of thin acidiis 
ing quality, in proportion as this constituent 
isless abundant. The tartar which is form 
ed in wine casks and bottles is a 
acid concrete salt, derived from the juice o 
the fruit; the colour of it, as well as of the 
wine, being derived from the skins, Tener, 
colourless wines are sometimes made {tun 
red yrapes, by using such a degree of pressut 
only as is sufficient for separating ther 
pulp without depriving the skin of 
colour. The tartar of wine is a supertar 
trate of potash; and, when purified, cov 
stitutes common cream of tartar. The & 
paration of tartar from the body of te 
wine is another cause of old wine beig 
milder than new. uc ae 
‘ Besides brandy, and similar spirits, U 
materials employed for adulterating 0% 
previous to their importation, do not appé! 
so mischievous as prejudice has represet* 
ed; many of them being pertectly — 
less: for example, to communicate Havout 
to certain kinds of claret, and other Hi ; 
wiles, it is not uncommon to suspend 
nosegay in the cask for a limited - 
sometimes consisting of different flowers 
sometimes of one hind only + as mignon 
or the blossoms of particular fruits; ee 
of the grape itself not being unfreque!’ 
Bitter almonds may be classed amone , 
harmless matters of this kind, since ee 
two ounces are considered near ‘eit 
parting the desired flavour to a cas! , wits 
Next to these, peat’s leaves are US" 
similar view; but they are far er 
tionable, as are also the husks wr oon" 
which, besides the walnats themsei™ 
among the matters employed tot the iret 
‘Much more has been said a b 
way in which acetate of lead! 
manufacture of wines than cat 
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ported by facts. The process of fer- 
ing wines appears to reguure very (Mle 
. reution 5 an fit may be remembere 4 
- che favourable wal unfavourable cir- 
ances attending it, are necessarily 
yh influenced hy the eason; for, in 
a it 1S rainy and cold, the frurt 


sortion ils | 
peacid and watery ; an | saccharine in 

tion as it is warm an 1 venial. . It ape 
ee moreover, that the acetate of lead 1s 
a su ich a very cautious Way, for cor- 
og ng errors thr ough causes of this kind, 
rit cannot exert suc h mischievous qua- 
jes on the ¢ alimentary system as have f: e- 


been ascribed to it. Where ill 


wently 
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dects have avenes from the influence of | 


aj upon the tomach, thro: ugh the medium 
j wine, it far more commonly happens, 


ot the injury may be ascribed to the re- 
vhensible practice of using shots for 

shing the bottles, some of which, as every 
» knows, are very apt to lod se in the bot- 


‘dated, and thus dissolved 


». to become OX! g,and t 


the wine; and diifercit wines of cou 

erience different degre of influence 
wnthree or four shots according then 
“d qualities ure WW) a more or less active 


‘The dangerous adulterations of wine, too 
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ent, whic! hot itself is acrid, irritating, and 
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radily promotes an acetous fermentation 
stomach, which fermentation commiu- 

ites to the intestines that kind iim- 
puise which causes flatulence and partial 
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by repeated experiments 


that a iess quanti- 
ty of alkaline ore irthy matter is re { to 
heutraiize its acid inthe stomach, than that 
of any other wine; the acid quality of wine 
being often more mischievous than the 
spirituous, since the former will disorder a 


k ste mMach more read ily than the l Meer > 
he miuue pt portion, 
the wine drank to cxeess. Next to sherrs 
in this p irticular advantage, Tam Jed by in- 
vi stigauion . 
are the m: essible wines of this country 
which I generally eligible 
weak and flatulent organs of digestion 

‘A great variety of experime nts on the 
other white wines, which it is not wecessary 
convince me that they ure all, by 
more readily acidifiable. The rich 
wines of Malaga, and others of Spain and 
Portugal, besides some of Persia, are includ- 
ed in t mark ; although they are now 
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Lacrvma Chris whether red 


or white, is a pleasant and wholesome wine; 
having a mild bitter flavour derived trom 
the volcanic soil which constitutes the vast 
plain of Campama ; though the grapes pre- 
ferred above all are those cultivated in tl 
nore recent Leds of pu: a, or volcanic 
shes at the foot f Nlount Ves , and 
espe cially at Pompe.a, | , Wi tn ¢tistrict 
they furnish the best still ne of Italy. If 
the Falernian wine of tl ss 

lar to that so ¢ uied in ¢ ampahia at thts 
time, it was more appropriately an object 
for satire than a standard of excellence. 


lhe Palermian of the present day is of a 
rich purple, rather full body, somewhat the 
favour of Lacryma Christi, but infinitely 
stronger, and readily affecting the head. 
st. Euphenia is a wine of much the same 
veucral character. The island of Ischia 


produces wines of moderate body; mild, 


and then admissible under the advant Vere saccharine, grateful, and inoffensive. 
f due age and discriminate use. ‘Or the Sicilian wines, more particularly 
© Medic | wines were formerly in high | so distinguished, that commonty known as 
estination as st pacnics and WTO Mars Lia, In lV probably he classed first in 
Wine-bitters, as thev are called, because : | point « “fitness for delicate stomachs. When 
certala portion, si eiyatiird, is common- of good quality and moderate age, itis cer- 
ly mixed wi! ss of white wine, are | tally « of the most eligible white w - 
cullused with 1 view in the East and | ot the i Syracuse isa pallid swee 
West iidies, particularly before dinner wine, appproaching that of Frontignan, but 
They are in reality spirituous itusions of | al eaten Ye yr to it, 
various vegetable bitters, and more or less s ‘The various moditications of Burgundy 
reseinble the compound tiucture of gentian | and of clarct are among the most harmless 
which is used in medicine. | wines, provided they have the advantage of 
‘The most clezant and most wholesome | moderate age and favourable vintage: but 
ms wi of the medicated class, 1s the Vermutil in France, whe they are the ordinary 
of Flo ence, and some other Darts ol bus beverage ef the table, they are us ed, by far, 
Cany, Ww hi ch is really exce ent according to | too early llence it is that their « Sects 
the ‘lt a! an reconiune ndation, * peor Conso are v are ) olte i> < ynplaine d of by the English 
pnocho.? Certain mild aromatics an | traveller, and certainly not without reas a 5 
t ers, f Which § fT wornwoo 1. e7;s » this state tl wie apt tO dis yrder 
yisfitutes a i i t if thy tomachs ; wlile, under 
i yay } ! rab proper circumstances, th) y are so far pre- 
IcCciaA e wilt ine oF 1 i bic tothe wines in mar everal use in 
lonzer, ( lavour beeon powerful. | this country, that it is much to be regretted 
Under proper rement, on! ire not re red more easy of access 
a rererred tai Priat Ver} tm) { { eae | c| 5 Of let Vv. 

Chieotble for breaktast hy tea on 4 | \imoug ers of the continental wines 
Co bmwada \ } (| ; ‘ rt J ie@ for th tab! i | main f { Boure- 
! 
whichis but too comn btsals Phe | deaux, both red and white, Grave, San- 
monks of St. Francis at Fiesol:, are fanious | t »» Moselle, with many more of the 
for as manal of Lt] rassis and rep kind: and as accompaai- 
is only in towns not very distant frou | ments of a nutritious diet, the muscadines 
a lnvene Mthat itis at all genuine, In other | of Lunel and Frontignan, both of which, in 
parts of [taly, Verm ull 1S avery d ent | this pont “sh ‘s are preferable to the ex- 

thing; and the vi linitations of i! ch travagant Pokay of Llungary 
are exported fromm Marsedies under the | Phe wines of Cl lampagne are not sure 
same na ue, dv not even resemlyre it 1 to habits that are disposed to flatul lence 
‘The faary Florence wines of the | and the successful imitations of them which 
table are extremely pleasant, clear to tl | are made trou unripe gooseberries are still 
patate f anoffensive to ¢ i: ! more objectionable, not only on the same 
and thoueh Aleati \ (Ca roduced | oce but from their stull more readily 
in the same district, are mad caccount | aifecting the head. Of the brisk sparkling 
of, they are by » me rrateful | wines, perhaps that of Astuin Piedmont, is 
ro vour or wi some | the very best. 
quality : iy are red wines ‘Wines made from cu ifs, raspverries, 
I ° - | - 
he grapes at h are allowed to ferment | and other English fruits, very mate: 
previo is to their being pressed \] e | Weanen the tone of the sto ho d ne 
Alicino, a wine of the same country, is aj languid fermentation, with general tor 
vapourish sort of champagne having a mus tulence, and depression of ani ‘ 
cadine flavour; but very untit for weak | particularly with sons who use b 
stomachis Dodiny eXxerets Elder wine does uot so 
‘Of the wines produced in the environs | readily ferment in the stomach, because it 
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4s commonly used hot; but it 1s consider- 
ably narcotic, and its effects on the head do 
not readily pass off. The domestic vin cuit 
of France is made from the newly expressed 


juice of the grape, submitted to a moderate 


heat until it acquires a rich body, and is 
used by way of sou/agement, much in the 
same way as elder wine 1s used in Bugland. 
Cowslip wine is perhaps among the most in- 
otlensive of the home-made wines; but its 
use should be very limited. Mead readily 


promotes acid, with a troublesome sense of 


internal fulness and distention. In short, 
all the common domestic English wines are 
calculated to derange the alimentary organs 
at large. 

* Cyder and perry, having more mucilage, 
do not intoxicate so soon as wine; but they 
are injurious to weak stomachs, by the dis- 
tention they readily eccasion, and the flush- 
ings and feverishness which follow, their 
sugar and mucilage inducing acetuus fer- 
mentation. Perry, however is, 1 general 
points of view, far more harmless than 
evder. The very alarming affections of the 
stomach and bowels, which arise from an 
imprudent use of the newly expressed juice 
of the apple, and which are not unfrequent 
during the cyder-making season, in various 
parts of England, resemble closely those 
which are occasioned by the funes of lead 
in swelting-houses. If lead be concerned 
many part of the apparatus employed in 
the process of cyder-making, the malic acid 
is sutlicient to decompose readily a portion 
of the lead, and form with it a noxious 
combination. “In fine, the volatile matter 
of decomposed lead is apt to affect house- 
painters ina similar manner; and the dis- 
ease is accordingly known as the puinter’s 
cholic. In either case, it is dangerous to life. 

‘ Beer is the most powerful of the malt 


_liquors, because it is not used until the sac- 


charine matter, with which the malt 
abounds, has undergone a complete vinous 
fermentation; while ale, besides having a 
less proportion of malt and hops, is used 
when fresh, and before it can have acquired 
a strong vineus spirit. It is therefore re- 
freshing in moderation, without readily in- 
toxicating ; and in a genuine state, is the 
wholesomest of all fermented drinks. 
beer Is, in general, amere infusion of the 
refuse grain, after its sugar and mucilage 
have been nearly abstracted to make ale. 
[t soon becomes vapid, after a slight fer- 
mentation; and is in every state unsuited 
to weak stomachs. Porter cannot be used 
with impunity where the tone of the 
stomach is not the most vigorous, and, when 
adulterated, seriously affects the! ead, from 
the narcotic matters which are commonly 
used in the manufacture of it.’ ; 
——+@ po __— 


Some Account of the Life of the lute Gilbert 
Earle, Esq. Written by himself. 8vo,. 
Pervars we ought to commence this arti- 
cle by apologizing to our readers for having 
so long delayed to notice one of the most 
interesting and fascinating volumes that we 
ever perused ; a volume fraught with the 
must exquisite and the truest pathos, and 
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with a sad but too faithful estimate of human 
life,—one which it is impossible to read 
without emotion, or to lay down without re- 
gret that it contains no more, although it 
is calculated to leave a painful and almost 
oppressive feeling of melancholy. We pre- 
tend not to say how far it is or is not a 
work of fiction, but the touches of feeling 
and of keen observation with which it 
abounds, Lear the impress ef nature and 
truth. ‘They are indeed— 
‘Warm from the life and breathing from the 
soul,’ 
and are fraught with nearly the same inten- 
sity of passion and happy delineation as 
those admirable papers in Blackwood"s Ma- 
vazine, which bear the signature of Charles 
Edwards. 

In a well-written preface, the editor in- 
forms us that it is the auto-biography of a 
deceased friend. This may or may not be 
a piece of literary mystitication, but the 
work itself bears internal evidence of its be- 
ing a transcript of actual feelings; nor do 
we make any doubt but that real events 
have furnished the ground-work at least of 
the volume. There is little incident or cha- 
racter in these fragments, but they abound 
in rich studies, and in almost every page 
display a striking originality of thouzht. 
The story may be told in a few words: 
Gilbert Earle, the son of an independent 
country gentleman, goes over in early life 
to India: here he becomes enamoured of a 
woman of exquisite beauty and mental en- 
dowments, but the wite of a man utterly 
undeserving of her, An ihcit connection 
takes place, shortly after which the husband 
dies ; Gilbert now becomes the legal pos- 
sessor of bis adored Eleanor, but his pro- 
mised cup of honey turns to ranking gall. 
Eleanor sinks under her own self-re- 
proaches, for having deviated from the path 
of rectitude, and dies,—an event that blasts 
the happiness of Gilbert for ever, At 
length, after an absence of five and twenty 
years, he returns to his native land a blighted 
man, and, instead of finding in the bome ot 
his early youth the pleasures which he had 
once enjoyed, he meets with the bitterest 
and most painful contrasts and recollec- 
tions, 

[lis attachinent to Eleanor 1s depicted 
with all the energy of passion; yet those 
who may take up the book in the hope of 
meeting with warm details aud with highiy- 
coloured seenes —— in short, wath that 
which may gratify an impure Magination, 


will be disappointed.  Licy wil, on the 


contrary, learn how little the indulgence of | 


illicit) passion contributes to happiness, 
and with what pangs and remorse it may 
embitter after-lite. “Phe moral of the story 
is indeed most impressive, at the same time 
that it is inculcated in an unaffected man- 
ner. It may, perhaps, be objected by some 
very scrupulous persons, that the work 18 so 
far dangerous, imasmuch as it exhibits the 
example of a woman breaking her mar- 
riage vow while she retains her purity of 
mind; but with every thing to extenuate 
her conduct, she dies the victim of remorse : 


no female, therefore, could be induced to! 
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err by such an example. The dan. 
there is any, 1s, that the delicacy ; Ree, i 
reproach of the heroine js teak — self. 
an extent as to be highly im - 0 Suef 
hs Cm. Probable; | 
subsequent repentance, therefure lo ry 
etlicacy as a warning to others. "After st 
too, nothing but ve roass ignorance Rs 
strained prudery could object to the wk 
as dangerously seductive ; for Heaven be 
those Wavse purity or virtue is not me 
against stronger assaults and temptatine 
They wust never study human life, ex : 
in an edilio expurgata, i 

We shall, however, P&ss Over the some. 
what episodical narrative of Gilbert's al. 
tachment to Eleanor, and introduce hiyp H) 
the reader on his return to his native land 
I he followin, touching and pathetic deling 
ation of his feelings on that occasion, shy. 
how deeply the writer himself must hop 
experienced sinilar ones, There js aly 
considerable tact and skill in making Gj. 
bert’s regrets not to arise from any extraor. 
dinary change of outward circumstance, 
but from the changes inevitably produced 
by time: for, by this means, the persona 
interest is extended #0 all readers, since ne 
one can hope to escape that which is ov 
of the conditions of human existence :— 

‘ Meeting, after Jony absence, with thos 
dear to us, is said to be vne of the highes 
enjoyments of human existence, Tome t 
proved one of the saddest moments of a sad 
life. Revisiting the scenes of our child 
hood 1s also accounted a great, though ame. 
lancholy pleasure ;—iny return to them was 
even more bitter than my departure lai 
been. During the long and dreaty yeas 
which T had passed in India, the thouglts 
of home had been the food on which m 
soul had lived. The hope of one day Leng 
restored to it—of being again united to the 
dear ones who dwelt there—had supported 
me under the martrydom of the heat, 
which is caused by Jong banishment. at 
length the time was come to which I had 
jvoked, unvaryingly, for five and twenty 
years. IT embarked for England; and, a 
our voyage lessened befure us, my heart e 
panded with the near accomplishment r 
long-deferred hope. During the last wee 
of the passage, I felt sickening impatience 
for the sight of land. Our course had bee 
rapid till within a few days’ sail of Englané 
when we met with baffling winds, which i 
inful pitch. ; 
used to pace che deck during the first wat 
with the officer until he w sap 
listen with engrossing interest C0 his rt 
of the usual Circumstances of appre’ © 
Eneland—of the chances of wind at wnt 
trance of the channel-—of the pilot nl 
on board—of running up to the eater he 
all the minutie, in short, with et so 
close of his different voyages had ed ' 
ried. This man and his fellows or ¥ 
pily forward to reaching nome eT nit 
different were their ee a a peri’ 
They looked to the recurren ansed intel! 
ical pleasure: I felt the condens 
of long years of hope. on ded 
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at we were close in shore. My 
on the seaward side of the ship, 
from the port-hole, I saw 
i» the green waves dancing and vlittering 
4 breeze and sunshine of a summer 
but the waves were green—and [ 
‘essed the colour, as assuring our nearness 
» igad, and that land my own. - was 
‘ dily dressed and on deck, We were 
ya ing rapidly up Channel with a brisk 
ster) breeze—and the green hills of the 
‘eyonshire coast stretched away a-head 
vd gestern Of us as far as the eye could 
wch, It so happened that it was this very 
wt of the coast which I had seen last, 
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yen | was leaving Eugland nearly six and 
centy years before. My last look of ny 
wive country was at one of these very 
iis, in the cold dull light of a November 
vening. [now saw it again in all the glory 
{sunlight and of summer, and with the 
wing of return, instead'of departure, at 
orheart:; and yet with these causes, both 
jysical and inward, for joyous sensation, I 
yetion whether my feclings were not less 
ed on the former occasion than now. = It 
ns true I was then quitting my country— 
sv friends—my home—all those citarities 
hich entwie themselves with the heart 
sings in A manner never to be unravelled, 
od which caused mine to strain almost to 
reakingasI leftthem. But to these pangs, 
nny and bitter as they were, I had that all- 
wwerful antidote--the buoyancy of a 
muthful spirit ;—that false vision of early 
ays, which, like a Claude Lorraine glass, 
brows a warm tint of richness and of plea- 
we over every scene, however melancholy 
udunhopeful its reality may be. Now my 
iears of trial were past, and the moment 
ns come to which [ had always looked for 
sayment for all LT underwent. But it 
‘uid me changed, as all men must be, by 
be lapse of years—and suffering, as it is to 
® hoped all do not suffer, under the pain 
"bitter recollection. My heart was chill- 
with the retrospect of an unhappy life— 
ind my Joy for what was, was lost in my 
set forwhat might have been. T felt, 
% what all men must feel who pass the 
“eater and better part of their hfe in pre- 
“t pyn for the hope of future happiness, 
‘leit that now, when it was at last within 
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“Serasp, Thad but few and declining years 
ENJOY it, “_ 
But this was only the foretaste of the 
“My return home was to cause me. I 
Mh Southampton, and, without voins 
a Andon, travelled post across the coun- 
aga father’s, [it was in the month of 
i? Wd at the close of the day, as my 
m of rover slowly up the hill, from the 
- Which L kuew T should sce my fa- 
minty had bee the last tew miles, the 
oi ye 8@ been becoming familiar to me, 
ge: recognised every spot which we 
“pelo the wood where [ shot my 
nds me it, and the cover where the 
,, eton the day I was first out hunt- 
and [ recollected the pride of my 
*.. heart At being allowed to mingle in 
sate Uf grown men. But even here 
Was chanze—even the face of the 
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country was notas I left it: how must, I 
thought, the human faces which I loved, 
have altered in the same period! In the’ 
place of a wild:heath, of which the cover [| 
have mentioned formed part, there were | 
ploughed fields, trim hedge-rows, anda line | 
of cottages which bore nu mark of recent | 
erection. The cover itself was railed in, | 
and seemed kept as a preserve. All the | 
free nature of the scene was lost; and, in 
my present mood, I thought it ill exchang- 
ed, even for the smiling fertility which oc- 
cupied its place. When we reached the 
top of the hill, the well-remembered scene 
of my childhood burst upon my sight. In | 
all the long and painful years which had | 

| 

| 





passed since LI last looked on it, that spot 
had remained green and fresh at the bottom 
ofa blighted heart— uneffaced by time—un- 
changed by sorrow. As it burst at once 
upon me now, my heart swelled with unut- 
terable feelings—I threw myself back in| 
the carriage, and wept aloud.-—Who that 
has shed tears upon a like occasion will 
deny them to be those of unequalled bitter- 
ness. 

‘The chaise proceeded rapidly down the 
hill, and passed through the village, which | 
straygles to about half a mile from the park | 
gate. We passed many labourers returning 
from their work, and saw numberless loiter- 
ers, of ail ages and both sexes, who ran out 
at the sound of the wheels to see the car- 
riage go by. Butin not one of these peo- 
ple did I recognise a known face: the 
young had been born during my absence— 
and the old were changed beyond all re- 
membrance. I was changed myself; for 
no eye now lighted up with the joy of recog- 
nition, or beamed on me to welcome my re- 
turn. The woman who came out at the 
porter’s lodye to open the gates, looked into 
my outstretched face as at that of a stranger; 
and as I passed into my father’s gates, [ felt 
that I was an alien among my kindred—a 
stranger in my home. 

‘It was now that [I first felt the full force 
of the change which had taken place in me, 
and in those to whom I was returning; and | 
began to have misgivings as to how [ might 
wppear to them, aud they to me, It is true 
that I had kept up @ constant intercourse 
with my family by letters, but what are let- 
ters at a distance of thirtecu thousand miles, 
and during an absence of a quarter of a 
century? Can aletter set the writer before 
you, and show the sileut work of time upon 
liis person? Can a letter, however aflec- 
tionate, equal those little daily offices of 
kindness, which sink farther into the heart 
than even the greatest acts of triendship—as 
the continual dropping of water upon a} 
stone makes the deepest impres-ion® Can 
a letter convey the half-word, the passing 
look of tenderness?—or be unto us a 
watcher in sickness—a consoler in sorrew— 
a companion ino enjoymest,—as he who 
wrote it would have been? Alas! Noj— 
when absence exceeds a certain time, and | 








when, added to this, months of distance 1n- | 
tervene, letters may indeed— 

“6 waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” 
but they will but feebly make known the 








: ma ot 
‘looked with surprise on the stranger /— 
a chair fur the gentleman,” he muttered, al. 


daily life and feelings of correspondents to 
each other. They are as unsubstantial and 
imperfect in comparison with actual inter- 
course, as ure the shadows of physical ob- 


| jects with the forms which cause them. 


‘ My fears on this head were but too truly 
accomplished. Wehen I drove up to the 
house, my sister was waiting on the steps to 
receive me, and in a moment | was in her 
arms. When, after seme time, we drew 
back to gaze upon each other, there was 
indeed cause for pai. We could not ex- 
pect that we should be unchanged :—we 
knew that Time must have dove bis usual 
work ;—but still we lived in each other's re- 
collection just as we had parted, and the re- 
ality was scarcely the less sad froin us hav- 
ing been in a great degree fureseen. ‘The 
same smile, indeed—a smile never to be 
forgotten—still played in my sister's eye and 
lip; but the eye was sunken and the lip 
grown thin,—and the smile itself was sad- 
der and more aged, like the frames and 
hearts of both of us. The full blooming 
cheek was grown hollow and pale; and the 
luxuriant and beautiful hair, for which my 
sister had been remarkable, was entirely 
hidden—if, indeed, it still remained—by 
the widow's cap, which she had worn ever 
since her husband's death. This, aud the 


'gown of dark grevy,—which was likewise, 


found, her constant attire,—completed the 
contrast with the light-hearted, brillant, 
blooming, beautiful girl whom [ had left. 
For myself, [ believe I was suthciently 
changed also. My period of absence had 
been passed under a burning sun, and my 
figure and my face bore ample marks of its 
corroding influence. All the mental sutfer- 
ing, too, which [ had undergone, had given 
aid to the work of chmate. I had left home 
a tall, florid, athletic boy of eighteen: I re- 
turned a withered worn-out man of forty- 
fivre—thin eren to leanness—and my whole 
frame nerveless and relaxed. My cheek 
was of that yellow waxen colour, which long 
dwelling in a burning climate gives—and 
my white hairs were fast outnumbering 
those which retained their original darkness. 
My sister and I read in each other’s looks 
the shock we had mutually received, and we 
walked silently together into the house. 
‘HTere 1 was to experience a meeting 
still more bitter. IL knew that my father 
had sunk almost into second childhood ; but 
I had no expectation of finding his imbect- 
lity so complete. He was seated im an 
easy chair near the window, which reached 
tu the ground, that he might enjoy the mild 
and grateful warmth of a July sun-set. His 


i limbs were wrapped in flannels, and he 


was supported by pillows on either side. 
His head shook tremulously—his eye was 
vacantly fixed—-and his jaw drooped in the 
extremity of dotage. ‘This miserable w reck, 
which humanity could scarcely look at with- 
out a feeling of degradation, was all that re- 
mained of the hale and handsome man 
whom I had quitted—it was all that time 


'and sorrow had spared of my father '—Our 


entrance attracted bis attention, and he 
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clipters, from materials collecte d during his 
‘journey; he has also added an historical 

sketch of the various governments in the | 
under the French, and a va- 
luable treatise on modern Italian literature. 
IM. Vieusscux has not been inattentive to | 
the antiquities of Italy, though he has not 


welt on them at length, save those of Wa- 
Hes, which are less known than others. Of | 


the political situation of Italy, be gives an 
mest aecount, and feels as every native of 
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my was afterwards formed in its immedi- 
te neighbourhood, and called Neapolis, or 
New bown, which ‘en forms a cousiderable 
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vjaps be judged h; : 
" 45 for the common sermons t at — 

on Sundays 10 the churches of Naples, 
tt not give, in general, a great idea of 
earning and oratorical powers of the 


e ‘ F : e€ ¢ I ; 
| > 


nysteries of our religion (such 

eacher I beard in the church of Lo 
+o Panto, who, in order to render the 
= of Trinity intelligible to his audience, 
aploved comparisons drawn from the 
“went mythology of Jupiter, Neptune, 
| Pluto); or, if they preach upon morali- 
they often enter into details either in- 
nat into the burlesque. 


‘cate or degenerating 

ye of them preaching before a numerous 
jience, chielly composed of females, and 
-ganting upon the evil consequences ot the 
agsion of love, described, in very lively co- 
vs, the beginning and progress of it, the 
ules, billets doux, assignations, Xc., by way 
‘warning his auditors against the danger of 
uch practices. A stranger, and even an 
lwian from any other part of Italy, is 
gudalized at the grossness of these Nea- 


ome of the I 


vw to render them palatable to the greater 
oat of their audience. ‘The itinerant 
yeachers and missionaries who are to be 
wn preaching in the streets of Naples 
woutted ona bench or stool, and address- 
ig themselves chietly to the lazzaromi, often 
ach the extreme of vulgarity in their ex- 
wessions, to which their rude hearers listen 
nth the greatest attention; and L have seen 
ielatter, at the close of the exhortation, fall 
ntheir knees, beat their breasts, and shed 
senitential tears: the consequence is, that 
uaiy of them follow the priest to his lodg- 
‘%, confess their sins, return stolen 
inicles, forgive their enemics, and, in short, 
make amends for their past misdeeds as far 
‘ssutheir power. We should not, there- 
# in a toreign land, condemn = rashly 
ee is Not consonant to our own ideas 
‘Propriety, but rather look to the effects 
"such things, and judge from these rather 


: ite . . . 7 
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most foreigners.’ 


1 ‘our notice of M. Vieusseux’s former 
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“2 the follow ing :— 


A disposition to laziness prevails in the 
hififane t . ° 
’tants oF Naples, and this is a source 


vice - ~ } * 
— and indivence: In olia nata Par- 


» P& Work is done in a bad and 
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‘aes, Manner; the principal object 
_ Hea seems to be to cheat their 
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cg ANd labour as little as they can for 
ii *azes. A Neapolitan of the working 
pers to dinner regularly at twelve 
= ad scarce any prospect of gain 
pa him delay this most Important 
. 2? alter dinner he generatly lies 
lor a couple of hours; most of the 
Shut from one to four o’clock 
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»y the following extract: | 
; are consequently enervated and effeminate. 





wlitan sermons ; but [ have heard some of | 
yenational clergy assert that it is the only | 


“Ai trom the methods employed. It is un- | 
ecessary to add that the sermons [ here | 


“ect, and are consequeutly unintelligible | 


‘%y We quoted some passages on the Nea- | 
“a character, to complete which, we | 


ee ee 


these people slumber away their life. and 
~ , 


Even the exercise of speech seems often to 
be burdensome to thein: when not com- 
pelled by their passions or some other 
strong motive, they prefer expressing them- 
selves by gestures. A stranger inquiring 
his way, or any other question, can hardly 
bring them to articulate a monosyllable in 
answer. IL have seen a_ barber sitting 
gravely in his shop and dozing while his 
workmen attended to business, and a boy 
was fanning bim and driving the flies from 
his face. This general inclination to indo- 
lence and to the dolce fur niente accounts in 
a great measure for the misery of the iower 
classes ; which is greater here than [ have 
seen In any other country, and is particu- 
larly striking on holydays, and at their nu- 
merous festivals and processions, where 
thousands of ill-dressed people are to be 
seen, with scarce a person among them 
having on a scianberga or decent coat. 
Another seurce of poverty is the thought- 
lessness with which they contract mar- 
rages, without having any means of subsist- 
ence. The little money the parties can 
bring together is often barely suthicieut to 
defray the expenses of the marriage cere- 
mony and of the nuptial dinner, and to 
provide them with a straw pallet, after 
which they are left to meet the morrow as 
well as they can; and it must be observed 
that they have not the resource of parish 
relief. ‘The women are very prolific and 
vive birth to swarms of little wretches, who 
run about the streets half starved, 
naked, and dirty; and of whom those that 
escape death marry i their turn as soon as 
they are of age,—and thus, a mendicant 
veneration is continually perpetuated. 
Mothers carry their little ones in their arins 
from house to house, endeavouring to ex- 
cite pity and to support themselves by beg- 
ging, A man earning a éare a day, about 
eight-pence English, will think of marrying 
without any scruple, All women, young 
and old, handsome or ugly, maids. or 
widows, think of nothing but marriage; it 
is the only scope of their actions, the goal 
which they all have in view. ELow might 
this propensity be checked in a country like 
this, or rather, how could its fatal conse- 
quences be prevented without incurring 
greater evils, is a question for political eco- 
hbomists; connected as it 1s with so many 
civil and moral considerations, It seems to 
baille human wisdom to resolve it. 
perhaps one of the most striking Instance sin 
which one can hardly doubt the inevitability 
of moral evil. 

Again :— 7 

‘Apathy and careicssness are prevaili 
features of the Neapo! 
people ouly live in the present; they drive 


rer 
it ha 


away the idea of futurity as an unwelcome | 


monitor, and whatever they do is marked 


° a ° ° | 
with thoughtlessness and want of foresight. | 
Ifa funeral passes by, although it be that of | 


a friend, sa ‘ule a no!, long lite to us, they 
exclaim, shrugging up their shoulders with 
undiszuised seliishness. { have seen them 


pass by the wretched objects of distress 


half 


[t 1S | 


itan character. These | 
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which abound in the streets of this capital, 
without paying the least attention to them ; 
the sight of misery and disease does not in 


| the least damp their sprrits, and they hurry 


unfeeclingly on from the starving beggar to 
go and squander their money at a party in 
the country or at the gambling-table. If 
they are in wantofcash, they contract debts 
which they have not the means of ever ac- 
quitting, without reflecting that this course 
will lead them ultimately to prison or to an 
hospital. They eat as if they were taki g 
their last meal ; it is a common oecurrence 
on Christimas-eve among poor people to 
| pledge or sell their clothes, their scanty 
furniture, and even their beds, to be able to 
regale themselves on the following day. All 
their desires are concentrated in the enjoy- 
ment of the moment; carpe diem seems to 
be the universal precept. The same dis- 
position renders them fond of gambling ; 
that exercise, by rousing their dormant 
energies, possesses great charms for them ; 
and the deceiving hope of making their tor- 
tune in one night, attracts crowds to the 
fatal table, where they generally complete 
their ruin. It 1s a common practice among 
many people in this country to prose any 
} thing to captivate the triendsh p of a per- 
| son present, without giving themselves the 
| trouble of considering whether they wibl be 
) able to perform what they have engaged 
| 
t 
| 











themsclves to do ; consequently, little trust 


is to be put in their words. When Vesu- 


ivius thunders aloud, or an earthquake 
ithreatens them with destruction— when 
fiery streams vomited trom the roaring 


| mouth of the volcano roll on, carrying de- 
'vastation over the plains below—when the 
air is darkened by clouds of smoke and 
showers of ashes, the Neapolitans tall on 
their knees, fast, do penance, and tollow 
the processions barefooted ; but as soon as 
the roar has ceased, the flame has disap- 
peared, and the atmosphere has recovered 
| Its wonted serenity, they return to their 
| usual mode of lite, they sink again to their 
former level, and the tinkling sounds of the 
tumburrello call them again to the lascivious 
dance of the tarantella,’ 

‘The Neapolitans are not, however, 
without some good traits in their charac- 
‘ter; when not under the immediate pres- 
sure of want, they are good-tempered, 
social, and communicative, and crimes 
are not frequent among them, ‘The city 
of Naples abounds with charitable institu- 
tions, many of which are excellent. From 
| Naples our author proceeds to ‘Tuscany 
and Lombardy, which he describes more 
' briefly. Neither the French nor the 
Austrians, rendered themselves agreeable 
to the Tuscans, who are the mildest of the 
Italians; here, too, we find we have antici> 
pated in our notice of the former work 
/much that we should have quoted. Of 
Milan, our author says :— 

‘The Circo, or amphitheatre, which 
stands on one side of the Piazza d’Arme, 
or reviewing ground, is a modern build- 
ing erected during the French dominion, 
in unitation of the Roman amplitheatres, 
and intended for the display ef public 
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games, such as charioteraces, and bull- 
fights. It is of anoval form ; the arena is 
about one hundred and twenty French 
toises in length; on one side is the pu/vi- 
mare, or covered gallery, magnificently 
ornamented with painted stuccoes, and 
where the sovereign and his court take 
their station tosee the games. The arena 
is so constructed, as to be filled occasion- 
ally with water, and to be transformed into 
a naymachia for rowing-matches. Under 
the I'rench government, the amphitheatre, 
on remarkable occasions, was opened to 
the public gratis; in this way they con. 
trived to lull the people asleep, by atford- 
Ing them amusements and dissipation, 
much in the same manner that the Roinan 
emperors gave fights of gladiators, to cap- 
tivate the affection of the populace, and 
mike them lose sight of their oppressive 
sway. At the farthest end of the Piazza 
@Arme, is the triumphal arch intended 
for Bonaparte, but which has not been 
finished; the bassi relievi, representing 
his victories, are huddled together under 
temporary barracks, and the whole arch is 
surrounded by a wooden shed. 

‘One of the most interesting building 
in Milan is the great hospital. Itis a long 
parallelogram of considerable extent, 
situated close to the canal Naviglio. It 
has the disadvantage of being too much 
in the centre of the city, an inconvenience 
common to many ancient ins‘itutious of 
the same kind, formed in times when the 
knowledge of medicine was still in its in- 
fancy. In the middle of it is a spacious 
court surrounded by porticoes, under 
which, on certain days of the year, are ex- 
posed the portraits of the numerous bene- 
factors who have contributed by liberal 
legacies to the support of this charitable 
foundation, A singular but harmless dis- 
tinction is madein these paintings. Those 
patrons who have contributed below a 
certain sum, are represented standing ; 
those whose benefactions have been more 
considerable are painted sitting comforta- 
bly at their ease. It isa pleasant sight to 
behold these testimonies of gratitude to 
those philanthrophic minds who have 
honoured 
Every town in Italy had similar institu- 
tions, but their revenues suflered much 
during the revolution. ‘Vhe reformers of 


OS 


ancestors, 
nation, has its peculiar vices and follies; 


wards man.’ 

M. Vieusseux draws a good com- 
parison between the French and Austrian 
rule in Italy, with which for the present 
we conclude :— 

‘ What were the characteristics of Na- 
poleon’s administration in the north of 
Italy? His principle was that of abso- 
lute power eaforced in the most decided 
manner; he seemed to think that per- 
sons and properties belonged to him ex- 
clusively ; and those free institutions 
which he at first allowed his subjects to 
retain, were violated by him, without any 
scruple, whenever they stood in the way 
of his transcendant projects. This affected 
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their age and their country. | 


that epoch, wholly intent on enlightening | 


the minds of their fellow-creatures, and 


expelling from them the darkness of igno- | 


rance, its prejudices and superstitions, 
did sometimes forget that men, even 
when so spiritualized, are still incumber- 
ed with a body; that they are apt to fall 
sick; that they are subject to grief and 
inisfortunes; that sometimes they are 
likely to wish for a quiet retreat to medi- 
tate and study 3 and that, therefore, hos- 
pitals, churches, and even a tew convents, 
are very useful institutions in their proper 
place. In those dark ages which we are 
so apt to look upon witha kind of horror, 
inany a benevolent man thought of allevi- 
ating the bodily suiferings of his fellow- 
creatures ; there is then some cood to be 





principally the general or political con- 
cerns of the sta‘e; it affected its exterior 
commerce, which was nearly annihilated 
by the maritime war; the happiness of 
families, which was destroyed by repeated 
conscriptions ; the wealth and credit of the 
country, which were drained by an op- 
pressive taxation and an expensive ad- 
Ininistration, more ostentatious than regu- 
lar or solid. ‘The Italians followed the 
car of the conqueror, or sacrificed them- 
selves before It. 

‘In the details, however, of civil ad- 
ministration, and especially in the system 
of laws and organization of the tribunals, 
the principle of equality before the law 
was acknowledged: the trials were pub- 
lic, the judges equitable. A good police 
watched over the internal safety of the 
kingdom ; mendicity was suppressed in 
great measure; interior commerce was 
facilitated by canals and new roads; edu- 
cation was spread and _ facilitated by the 
system of gradual schools; the national 
Institute was a focus of learning and ge- 
nius. A numerous and gallant army of 
sixty thousand men had been formed, of 
which a great part however was sacrificed 
In Spain, Russia, and Germany, for inte- 
rests foreign to Italy. 


‘A new impulse was given to the 


people, and this impulse has not been | 


lost on the national character; the 
Italians, naturally reflective, are now 
better informed aod betteracguainted with 
thelr own situation. The lessons of ex- 
perience have not been lost upon them. 


| They are more cautious and less dog- 


matic in their opinions, and considerate in 
their judgments. 


turned under its dominion ? 
wavering, and deficient in’ tact, rather 
than oppressive by principle. Often, with 
the best intentions, the Austrian autho- 
rities do not understand properly how to 
act. An old Italian gentleman was one 


Uncertain, 


derived even from the example of our] laged us, shot our relatiy 
Every age, as well as every | away, seduced our wom: 


> | 
good is always to be found by the side of | 
evil, and [ believe Providence has balanced | 
both with the most benevolent views to- | 








day stating the diiference between the | 


Krench and Austrian rule —** The foriner,” 
Le said, “ when they came to Ttaly, pil- 


‘What has been the conduct of the! tations trom the French an 


Austrian government since Italy has re-) 


| please us, or to flatter our Prejudice 
| 


auneniasiiatiniie ie 
a 
€S, took our 


“a °n, in . 
every sort of injury ; but, with sent 


grace, that we, the sufferers wenat 
with them against our hetter i , 
and forgave them. The latter ane , 
do not do one half of the mise] ee 
antagonists did, and vet we ean wee 
them; they do not take any ae 
\o 
5.” 


€ remained 
neh, but Lhe 


‘The taxes in general hav 
as they were under the Fre 
mg of the French judiciary SVslem 
lave been taken away.” The Conserig 
tion is by no means ‘so extensive ay 
was, but the chances of promotion; . 
| ron are 
also much fewer. The Police rem 
vigilant and good. ‘The Austria = 

N troop, 
are orderly and regular, but they do nee 
associate so much with the inhabitants » 
the I'rench did; the latter were especially 
favourites with the women. The ne. 
sures of the administration are clamped by 
the want of sufficient power vested j; 
the authorities who reside at Milan: tp 
aulic council at Vienna must approve of 
every determination. 

‘It is needless to say more, It is; 
great pity that the Austrian government 
which is considered good and paternal in 
its German states, does not come to 4 
serious determination to give its Italia 
subjects a form of administration suited to 
the wants of an Intelligent but steady aid 
orderly race of people.’ 

Hoe 


Melodies from the Gaelic and Origin 
Poems. With Notes on the Superstitions 
of the Highlanders, &c. By Donavp Mac 
PHERSON, 12mo. pp. 221. London, 1824 

To the names of Bloomfield, Hogg, aud 

Clare, must be added that of Donald Mac- 

pherson, as an instance in which genius hins 

overcome all the disadvantages of humble 
birth and defective education. Bloomfield 
acquired his ¢ little learning,’ by reading 
the newspaper and a few books to Ms 
brother and other journeymen shoemakers. 

Clare was sclf taught, and Hogg was," 

believe, eighteen years old before he was 

nile to write his own name. Macphersos 

who is allighlander, was, like Hogg, a il 

herd, and while he tended his flock, &¢- 


‘ i . —. { the 
quired the rudiments of eumgeyest * ani 

: - ‘ ier, # 
ave of eivhteen he became a sux While 


courted the muses even in the camp: t" 
in the army, he neglected no opportuni’ 
consistently with his duties, of = 
knowledge, and he has been 8° ed 
cessful as to learn many ot ie 
languages, if we may jucge A Tali 


bay? 
in this volume were, 

betwee 
in the 


Most of the pieces 
says, ¢ written at different perlods, 
the ave of sixteen and thirty-two, “eats 
course of a military life of peace i ‘th 
during the greater part ol that om oe 
author laboured under the — as § 
health, and these trifles served bh ait. 
many charms to arrest the hand . ns rare 

Mr. Macpherson, who yan 08008 has fC 
of sergeant in the 75th regimen" 
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—— : 
4 on a trifling pension ; and, with an 

ambition, has collected his poems, 
ven them to the public, under the 

nage of Major General Swinton, anda 
ul jst of subscribers, by which it would 
ar that his private character is highly 
ble. When we consider the idle 
ated life which too generally per- 
ules the ranks of ail armies, there is some- 
hing peculiarly interesting in seeing a young 
soldier renewing his acquaintance with his 
wtive country by translating her national 
srs, and in many instances, perhaps, carry- 
ing them to climes where they were till then 
gknown, Whatever personal gratifieation 
this mighit afford the author, and we doubt 
wt but the pleasure was mixed with many 
jobs for his native lulls and the home he 
bad left, he has rendered a real service to 
iterature, by this employment of his leisure 
urs. Ithas often surprised us, that whi'e 
wr authors are ransacking the poctic stores 
oy Russia or Holland, those of the Gael 
should be neglected, particularly as the 
sare so generally known, at least to a 
mich greater extent than, the songs. Mr. 
Macpherson’s effort 1S a first step towards 
applying a desideratum in Our lyrical lite- 
niure, and we trust he will not stop here, 
whe shows hiiuself so well qualified for the 
tusk. We may be excused some partiality 
wwards him, as he is one of our old 
contributors, and several of his melodies 
hwe already .appeared in The Literary 
Chronicle, where we have reason to know 
they were much admired. There are, 
however, several others in this volume, be- 
ides many original poems. The great 
beauty of these melodies is their sim- 
plicity—they are sweet, but full of na- 
tue and pathos. Two of the songs we 
subjoin :— 


appe 
respectia 
and dissip 


‘GLEN TROOM. 
‘Air—Se'nt’? Earach e’s gur math leom e.’ 
‘CHORUS. 
‘The milk-white thorn and the yellow broom, 
Aad the waving birk, in vernal bloom, 
Blithe Nature weaves in her fairy loom, 
Amantle gay for sweet Glen-Troom. 
‘The voive of song, on every spray, 
Proclaims the coming month of May, 
‘ace spring has chased the hoary gloom, 
That spread awhile o'er sweet Glen-Troom. 
The milk-white thorn, &c. 
‘The shepherd drives his fleecy care 
Yer mountains wide and pastures rare, 
Suce Phcebus’ glowing beams relume 
lie summer sheils of sweet Glen-Troom. 
| The milk-white thorn, &c. 
The moor-cock leads his speckled bride 
Sine oe ettoch’s sunny side, 
pte we and Mirth their reign resume 
ai that live in sweet Glen-Troom. 
ite The milk-white thorn, &e, 
One fa nF brave, our lasses fai ry 
And Plenty? ear, and pure our air 5 
, ys horn is never toom, 
“Bong the braces of sweet Glen-Troom. 
7 The milk-white thorn, &c. 
= dene: ay the city’s noise, 
Mane. ith ine the thousand joys 
n..  ttound my happy home, 
» 5 the braes of sweet Glen-Trcom. 
The muilk-white thorn, &c,” 


—_ 








‘ Air—“ Deoch slainte na‘n Gaisgeach.” 


‘O why do those heath-beils, so fresh and so | 


blooming, 
Give fragrance that heath-bells could ne'er 
give before ? 
A wanton young zephyr, while lately a roam- 
ing, 
Found Mary asleep in a green shady bower ; 
He gently stole nigb,—the pilferer sly !— 


; 
, 


And loaded his wings with the balm of her | 
_£The lovely Maria, sweet flower of the glade ! 


breath, 
And as he flew by, in a whispering sigh, 
He scattered the fragrance on you blooming 
heath. 


*O why does the rose-bud that grows on yon 
thorn, 
Outrival in beauty, resplendence of dye, 
The brightest and fairest etfulgence of morn, 


That spreads like a mantle of light on the | 


sky? 
A zephyr that left the fair bosom of spring, 
Wheve zephyrs their dewy ambrosia sip, 
Found Mary asleep, as he flew on light wing, 
And le gave to yon rose what he stole from 
her lip. 
©‘ O why does the daisy that smiles through the 
dew, 
As it rears its meek head in the valley below, 
Ail flowers excelling, seein fairer to view, 
Than the brow of yon mountain when co- 
vered with snow ? 
A zephyr of summer stole into the breast 
Of Mary, as through the green valley he 
flew, 
And the hue of her bosom the vagrant impress’d 
On yon daisy that smiles through the spark- 
ling dew.’ 
The miscellaneous poems are on a variety 


of subjects. In the first, ‘ Hellas,’ which 
was written in 1819, the author, with ¢ pro- 


yhetic ken.’ presages the liberation of 
, = 


Greece; it, as well as most of the poems, 
displays much originality ; some of them are 
ofahumourous and others of a plaintive cast, 
but all clever. We shall select, in conclu- 
sion, a ballad, and then leave Mr. Macpher- 
son with the public, with whom we antici- 


} pate he will become a favourite :— 


‘MARIA. 
‘See, stranger, yon cottage, secluded and neat, 
And screened from the breath of each wild 
storm that blows ; 
There once Hospitality found a retreat— 
Misfortune and Poverty there found repose. 


There Virtue with Colin delighted to dwell, 
There rural Simplicity earol’d her song ; 
There Innocence lived, and there sorrow’s sad 


tale 
From the eye of soft Pity the pearly tear 
wrung.— 


‘One son and one daughter, his hope and his 
pride, 
Of a numerous offspring to Colin remain— 
Maria, the fairest and loveliest maid, 
And Ronald, the gayest and gallautest swain. 


‘Tho’ coarse was their fare, with contentment 
and health, 
Their little possessions seemed riches @ store ; 
They sought not for grandeur, they sought not 
for wealth, 
Enough they possess‘d, and they wish’d not 
for more. 


‘Tho’ humble their 
board, 


miunsion and simple their 


—_ 


They esteemed them the boons of a bounte- 
ous Heaven; 
They thankfully took, and what they could af- 
ford, 
To the children of want and affliction was 
given. 
‘But often a storm succeeds a fair morn— 
Full often is grief the successor of joy : 
The briar produces the rose and the thorn, 
But the thorn outlives the fair rose’s decay— 


In rural simplicity’s softness did bloom ; 


| By av artful unfeeling seducer betrayed, 


| 
| 





| 
| 


} 


‘ 


Her beauties decayed, and she sunk to the 
tomb. 


‘Dark Grumo was handsome, and Iyblean 
sweets 
In softest persuasion on his eloquence hung ; 
But that form was a mask for a thousand de- 
ceits, 
And the poison of asps lay conceal'd on his 
tongue. 


‘He vowed—she believed—from her sire and 
loved home, 
From that mansion of bliss—from that tem- 
ple of peace, ; 
He lured, and then left her abandoned to roam 
Through the world, the companion of want 
and disgrace. 


‘Cold blew the north winds on her bosom of 
snow, 
As, shivering and sighing, her infant she 
press'd ; 
She feebly exclaimed, “ to my father I'll go"’ 
She went—he furgave—she expired on his 
breast. 
* He marked out her grave near yon green holly 
bush, 
By yon ruined chapel where nods the tail 
yew; 
Where carly is heard the soft song of the thrush, 
Where bloom the fair daisy and violet blue. 


‘And ne'er did one smile to his visage return 
From that moment, and sad, he would often 
repair 
To recline his pale cheek on Maria's cold urn ; 
Oft there did I see him with hoary locks bare. 


‘One morning I marked that as wont he was 
there, 
But longer, much longer than wont was his 
stay— 
I went to the spot, and in posture of prayer, 
I found him as lifeless and cold as the clay. 
‘ By the side of Maria, near yon holly bush, 
By yon ruined chapel where nods the tall 
Yew, 
He lies, and oft there sing the blackbird and 
thrush ; 
There bloom the fair daisy and violet blue.’ 


——> oe 
Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. By 
Joserpu Dervis, Esq. 


We promised to devote our concluding 


notice of this valuable work, to that por- 


} 


tion of it which relates to the geography 
of Western Africa, priucipally derived 
from the Moslems, on whose veracity, 
he places as much reliance as on that of 


© any class of honourable men in Europe “he 





the Moslems, too, are men of some know- 
ledge and talent, and therefore qualified to 
give information respecting the countries 
tu which they have lived, or where they 
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have travelled. From their evidence, and 
from a series of MSS. which are given in 
the appendix, Mr. Dupuis has compiled a 
nap of Western Africa, which, without 
contending for its positive accuracy, may 
fairly be Gakiarel as much more correct 
than any that has preceded it. In his ob- 
servations, which are in constant reference 
to the map, Mr. Dupuis corrects many 
errors into which Mr. Bowdich appears to 
have fallen, relative to African geography. 

The kingdom of Ashantee, Mr. Dupuis 
says, extends west to east, that is from 
Gaiman to the Volta river, and embraces 
about four degrees of longitude, and 
south to north, that is from Cape Coast 
Castle to the tributary kingdom, Gleofan, 
about four degrees of latitude, There is a 
free communication with all the leading 
provinces. 

‘The metropolis of Ashantee, accord- 
ing to my reckonings, will be found about 
nine geographical miles to the southward 
of the parallel of seven degrees of north 
latitude, and in two degrees sixteen mi- 
nutes, or nearly so, of west longitude. It 
approaches in bearing nigher to the meri- 
dian of Elmina, than any other town on 
the line of coast, and when the path is 
open, the distance by that, which is call- 
ed the Wassau path or route, is traversed 
in less time by one day, and as some say 
one day and two watches, than any other 
station on the sea coast,—a proof of its 
westerly inclination in regard to the longi- 
tudinal meridian of Cape Coast Castle. 

‘ The military resources of Ashantee are 
great indeed, without casting into the 
scale her preponderating influence in Sa- 
rem and Dagomba. ‘The bashaw Mo- 
hammed assured me, that the armies of 
Ashantee that fought in Gaman, amounted 
to upwards of eighty thousand men, 
(without including the camp attendants, 
such as women and boys) of whom at one 
time above seven thousand were Moslems, 
who fought under his orders. In this esti- 
mate I speak within bounds, for I am in- 
clined to believe he alluded to the army 
of Banna as a distinct force, whose nun- 
bers varied from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand men, armed with tomahawks, 
lances, knives, javelins, and bows and ar- 
rows. Of the eighty thousand the king 
can put muskets and blunderbusses in the 
hands of from forty to fifty thousand. The 
opposing enemy, Including the auxiliary 
Moslem and Heathen powers allied to the 
army of Dinkera, amounted at times to 
one hundred and forty thousand men, of 
whom a great proportion were cavalry. 
‘The issue of that war, which restored the 
sovereignty of Gaman to the king of 
Ashantee, must unquestionably have in- 
creased his military strength to the extent 
of twenty or thirty thousand more men, 
although it is true the relics of those tribes 
who submitted, or escaped the butcheries, 
were not considered worthy to be trusted 
with arms during my stay at court. 

‘ The king of Dahomy and his auxilia- 
ries, the bashaw says, can raise about fifty 
thousand men, of whom from eight to ten 
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thousand only are fusileers; the rest are 
armed with bows and arrows, besides 
sabres, and iron maces. ‘This, he says, is 
the greatest force the Daboimans ever sent 
into the field. 

‘The king of Benin is, however, by far 
the most powerful of the three monarchs, 
in regard to the number of his troops, for 
he can arm two hundred thousand upon 
an emergency, but he cannot furnish 
above ten thousand with muskets.’ 

Of the source of the Niger, Mr. Du- 
puis says :— 

‘The Moslems of Kong and Manding 
commonly used the term Wangara, as re- 
lating to Ashantee, Dahomy, and Benin, 
east of the .ormosa. Of the Niger, well 
known to them by its Bambara name, Joli- 
ba, they reported to this effect; thatit has 
its source in a chain of mountains which 
bears west, and something north of the 
capital of Kong, from whence it is distant 
eighteen journeys. According tothis esti- 
mation, | conceive its fountain may exist 
in about 11° 15’ latitude north, and 7° 10’ 
longitude west of the meridian of Green- 
wich. ‘lhe intermediate space comprises 
a part of the district called Ganowa, in- 
habited by the Manding and Falah 
(foulah) tribes. The surface for the first 
five or six days, they relate, is inclining to 
hilly, yet it is by no means abrupt ; and 
forests alternately abound, but they are 
not so impervious as those of Ashantee. 
After the first hundred miles, the traveller 
commences ascending a cluster of lofty 
mountains, and this labour occupies him 
six days. The mountains abound in 
rivers and rapid torrents, which discharge 
themselves on the opposite sides into the 
Jolliba ; and further to the westward they 
are so high and steep that no man can as- 
cend to their summits, which are barren, 
bleak, and oftentimes covered with snow. 
They are inhabited about half way up by 
ferocious tribes of cannibals. ‘he source 
ofthe river lies about two days distant up 
the mountains, and is distant from Coo- 
massy thirty-eight journeys, or about five 
hundred British miles horizontal.’ 

The details as to African geography, 
though valuable, are necessarily dry, and 
not such as would suit the general reader, 
and we therefore pass them over. ‘The Fan- 
tees, who are called our allies, but who 
appear to unite cruelty and cowardice, 
treated the Europeans with great cruelty 
when they had the power; and Mr. Du- 
puis considers the ascendency of the 
Ashantees as a blessing rather than 
otherwise. The ponderous power of 
Ashantee,’ he says, ‘ in lieu of contribut- 
ing to the insecurity of life and property, 
alone guarantees both to us, by its friend- 
ship, its interests, and the position it oc- 
Cupies in the rear of its maritime pro- 
vinces. 

‘ In the wantonness of cruelty, it wasa 
common practice with the Fantees to 
attack the canoes of white men, drag them 
on shore, make them carry the great drum 
on the tops of their heads, flog them, com- 
pel them to pay ransom, &c. Mr. Swan- 
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zy himself, if his own Confessio 
entitled to credit, has had the z May be 
common with others, of underen) ut in 
both operations. SNS One oe 
‘And what are the people of 
coast now. [have sat in counci! pt 
Coast Castle, to arbitrate upon a = P 
relating to Mr. Blinkarn, or Blenka 
governor of Apollonia fort, and th 
nificant king of that country ; wherein | 
black majesty, by threats and insults : 
most alarming, the most Ag’gravatin he 
torted from that gentleman gold ne z 
chandize, exceeding, I believe, the ms 
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USinegs 
Tn, the 
C insip. 


Rees Valueof 
thirty or forty Ounces? And what redres 
did he obtain? What were the sten 
taken to vindicate the honour and inviols 
bility of the British flag? and lastly, whe 
expedient was resorted to, to check th 
cupidity of the petty tyrant on future o¢. 
casions, and secure the person and pro. 
perty of this officer from fresh indignities 
or the outrages resistance might bring o4 
his head? ‘lhese are questions which J, 
of course, must answer— None! 

‘The political aspect of Cape Cog, 
after the great invasion of 1807, and othe 
subsequent movements, with a powerful 
sovereign, now the liege monarch, in the 
rear, and the European castles in the ran: 
the people reduced, as we see, to the 
shadow of their former strength, in course 
of time naturally threw them to a certaiy 
degree into our arms, for that protection 
which they knew we could at all times 
purchase by negotiation ; hence, although 
tribute had been paid overand over again, 
they were encouraged to resist the de. 
mand evactly as I landed in the country, 
purposely and sinisterly, as it did appear, 
to prevent my journey to court, without 
awakening my just suspicions, or to gain 
time for the climate and disappointed 
hopes to work their baneful effects on m) 
constitution. It must be observed, how 
ever, that linked as the interest of blacks 
and whites may seem to have been in p» 
litical feelings, the former, in some towns, 
could never be brought to forget the sway 
they heretofore enjoyed over the councis 
of the chief establishments; accordingly, 
we find them, enfeebled as they wert, 
lording it in the town, compelling 
garrison at Cape Coast to seek salety 0 
hind their walls; where they remain 
shut up, upon an insignificant quarre 
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The appeal, as usual, was to alis,s 
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Mr. (yor 


babe purpose. At Tantum, during 
” vernment of the late Mr. Adamson, 
6. class of murders were continu- 
‘ ractised with impunity; the same 
} Honia, Dixcove, Succondee, and 
The only degree of decency 
eve at Cape Coast (and that but 
Te ie) was to compel the natives to 
ort ‘their odious massacres at a dis- 


practise 
ey. from observation. Rather than 


guy | 
Apoll 
Chamah. 


rgnce va Oh 
jopt a system of moral and religious 
*: : _ 1 3 ' > a 

wlicy which might be found to interfere 


vin long-established interests — rather 
jan pursue maxims of humanity sup- 
wted by good exainple—the people 
wwe purposely, [am justified in saying, 
ven suffered to practise, among other 
ces, these diabolical tragedies in Open 
yy, and in open spots; orin their houses, 
odin “the bush.” [should disgust my 
eajers of the tender sex were [ to relate 
yore of the depraved propensities of 
se untutored people 5 suffice it to say 
jeraly, that they inherit all the vice, 
much of the intirmity of human 
gure; all the evil affections of passions 
ithe whites ; all the malignant and bru- 
4 inclinations of savages; and none of 
ose refinements which do honour to the 
man heart and understanding.’ 

We might quote at much more length, 
wut our extracts will be sufficient to point 
tthe importance of Mr. Dupuis’s work. 
lt will acquire an increased interest 
vith every arrival from the country which 
rms the subject of this excellent journal. 
—Di Oo 


‘:l/-Advancement ; or, Extraordinary Tran- 
situns frum Obscurity to Greatness, ev- 


Emperor Basil, Rienzi fhe 
Alenander V., Cardinal Xinenes, Ha- 
drian VI, Cardinal Wolsey, Adrian IV, 


Lhomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus V., Ma- 


lin, King of Sweden. Designed as an 
Ubject of Laudable Emulation for the 
Youthful Mind. By the Author of 
‘Practical Wisdom.’ 12mo. pp. 334. 
London. 1824, 
as is more instructive than biogra- 
my, since it teaches by example, which 
ee more impressive than precept ; 
“gies. iy better calculated to stimu- 
» l€ youtatul mind to honest ambition, 
Mee g eences of the success which has 
na previous efforts to attain great- 
teary. tne mere force of talent and the 
- ashess Of pursuit. Of this, the indi- 
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“torded, 
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stances of less exalted success had been 
selected ; such, for instance, as that of the 
Lord Chief Justice Sanders, who, when 
a poor boy, taught himself writing on 
the staircase of some chambers in one of 
the inns of court. We may however ob- 
serve, that although few can expect to at- 
tain such exalted rank, yet talents, when 
perseveringly directed, will rarely fail of 
advancing their possessor, and on this 
account the examplesin Self-Advancement 
cannot fail of being a good stimulant. 
‘The lives are well written, and we cor- 
dially recommend the book. ‘The cha- 
racter of Bernadotte is, however, too flat- 
teringly drawn. 





ORIGINAL. 
LOVE. 

Dr. Jomunson has asserted, and pro- 
bably with great truth, ‘that Love makes 
little progress in great cities,’ and theres 
fore it is evident that poets and romance- 
writers do well, in placing his votaries 
in situations congenial to our received 
notions of his pervading influence. The 
stately solitude of frowning castles, the 
long avenues of our old baronial halls, 
even the sacred edifices of monastic re- 
tirement, are not less calculated for a 
display of this deep and engrossing 
passion, than cottages and coppices, 
hay-ficlds and merry-making. In the 








trolling power of awakening the mind 
to all its most energetic pursuits and 
terrible infictions—the erandeur, fol- 


which mingle in its character; in 
the latter we perceive its tender- 
ness, confidence, simplicity, and pa- 
thos, and, when fairly delineated, there 
are few persons so constituted as not to 
find a charm in the description. The 
wisest man of business who ever fagged 
in a counting-house,—the profoundest 
student of law, theology, or medicine, 
—he whose duties or necessities have 
placed him for years farthest from the 
allurements of imagination and the ro- 
mance of real life,—the political leader, 
the anxious merchant, the plodding an- 
tiquarian,—if by chance they unbend SO 
far as to seek an evening’s amusement in 
light reading, however they may ptsh 
and pshaw over it, and aifect to skip 


warmth of heart, some tender reminti- 


in the heart so deeply, that neither the 
good or evil of artiticial circumstances 
can whollv eradicate it. In such mo- 


cured rather the wax than the honey, 
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and are led to envy many whom they 
once despised; and some, on whom 
age has cast her chilly mantle, or care 
has laid a crushing hand, feel a sweet 
revival of genial affections, and give 
themselves up to the illusion of the 
scene with the sympathy of men sensi- 
ble * of like passions’ with those the 
scene describes, and perfectly willing to 
share the weakness and enjoy the * hfe 
of a lover.’ 

This is surely sufficient to prove, that 
although love is never associated in our 
minds with any thing going forward in 
great cities, but coquetry, self-interest, 
match-making mothers,connection-hunt- 
ing fathers, and establishment-seeking 
daughters, yet that there is a very con- 
siderable quantity of love (in the com- 
mercial phrase) on hand, which by due 
management might be so turned to acs 
count, as greatly to increase the virtue 
and happiness of this extensive class 
of society. Perhaps this arrangement 
might, on the whole, be found less dis- 
advantageous even on the score of pru- 
dence than some alarmed parents may 
be subject to fear, for although it would 


| happen now and then that a fond young 


couple, by imprudently taking each 
other, tied themselves equally to a life 


of labour and care, yet we much ques- 
former we contemplate love in its con- | 


tion whether more actual poverty and 
degradation would accrue to them and 
their families, than 1s experienced from 
the present extravagance of that race 


of females, who in their wisdom marry 
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for show, connection, title, rivalry, or 
any thing save old-fashioned vulgar 
love. 

In fact, when the mother of a hand- 
some daughter (on whose education she 
has expended as much money as might, 
if properly husbanded, have become in- 
dependence) has at last waltzed, qua- 
drilled, or quavered herself into the tem- 
porary liking of a young man of some 
fashion, and secured that for which she 
has long laboured, an actual offer,—nine 
times out of ten, the closing with it is 
probably as indiscreet an act, as youth 
and inexperience themselves could be 
guilty of. If no fortune is produced on 
the lady’s side, all inquiry into that of 
the gentleman is necessarily short; and, 
in return for a generosity, prompted as 
much, probably, by whim, as even pas- 
sion, all his good qualities are equally 
taken upon trust; in consequence of 
which, a life of frivolous amusement ts 
frequently exchanged for one of the 
most wretched care, dependence, and 
mutual reproach, compared with which, 
that of even the unhappy beings who 
play at ‘love in a cottage,’ is infinitely 
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— (provided that love still in- 
abits it). 

Surely, it would be well to remember, 
that, although life is short, yet it ex- 
tends to a much more considerable pe- 
riod than that for which, m general, we 
are toiling; and, if our young people 
are taught to slight love in their loveli- 
est age, for the sake of more substantial 
good, they ought, at least, to educate 
themselves for the exercise of some 
virtue or quality, which should stand 
in its stead at that time when the 
love of show declines, and the heart, 
wearied of dissipation, seeks for rest 
in domestic happiness, and repose in 
tranquil privacy. Lord Byron thought 
of taking avarice ‘as a good old gentle- 
manly vice,’ but as avarice and ambi- 
tion are twins, and may be considered 
as having had their day in the bosom 
of every woman who sacrifices herself 
in early life upon their altar, another 
succedaneum must be provided. Be- 
sides a virtue would be better to take 
up at this time than any vice, since, al- 
though youth is supposed to soften all 
deformities of that nature, yet age is 
supposed to increase them. Perhaps, 
~ all things considered, it would be as 
well to lay in some knowledge of Chris- 
tianity as an useful assistant, when 
called into action, to supply by patience 
and kindness those sensibilities rational 
love would have perpetuated, had it 
been indulged, and to keep alive those 
hopes and expectations which the 
world has unquestionably disappointed. 
Whether to use the coarse but strong 
expression of John Bunyan, ‘ God will 
accept the devil’s leavings,’ is not any 
part of the present inquiry, such be- 
ing obsolete ideas, when connected 
with creatures whose sole occupation 
is ‘to lisp, to dance, to troll the idle 
lay,’ but it is pursued merely as a spe- 
culation in the general state of the 
case. When beauty fades and power 
decays,—when it is too late to excite 
the jaded spirits to love, or raise the 
selfish heart to friendship, the blank 
of life is terrible, and the idea of eter- 
nity appalling; since, if it is painful to 
endure a short cessation from amuse- 
ment, what will it be to endure one 
without end? At sucha time, any re- 
source is better than none; many, it is 
evident, find one in enthusiasm, who 
had better have been taught to look at 
an earlier period into the matter, as the 
would by that means undoubtedly have 
escaped being what they are, and pro- 
bably also avoided what they have been. 
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THE WATER COMPANY. 


f REMEMBER, in my peregrinations 
through the west of Britain, to have met 
at the small town of , in Lanca- 
shire, a very rare society, whose tenets, 
[ will venture to say, are not likely soon 
to be adopted :—it was a party, consist- 
ing of eight or ten members, all well 
acquainted with each other; and, as you 
may imagine, excellently initiated into 
the art of smoking,—it was a law with 
them, as sacred as those of the Medes 
and Persians, to allow no fluid to assist 
in their festive rites but the pure drink 
of nature; and it became a most amus- 
ing spectacle to behold these sober 
worthies passing away the afternoon of 
each day, in the occupation of smoking 
round an old oak table, the chief duty 
of which was to sustain a huge pitcher 
of water, from whence they all indulged 
by turns in copious libations, with the 
same apparent satisfaction that one is in 
the habit of seeing really result from a 
similar vessel of good home-brewed 
ale. It was a matter of no small surprise 
with me, to observe the constancy which 
the members displayed in joining to- 
gether at the appointed hour; and still 
more, considering the nature of their 
entertainment, at the witty repartee, the 
contented countenances, and the social 
conversation which rendered their con- 
gregation so agreeable, and enabled 
them to break up for their several homes 
at tea time, with their minds in an 
agreeable state of relaxation, and their 
pockets uninjured by the indulgence. 
[ think, in the course of time, I should 
have succeeded in becoming a convert 
to their peculiar mode of worshipping 
Bacchus, so far as to enrol myself a 
member of the club; but, in my first 
and second essay, it went extremely 
hard with me before I could at all re- 
concile myself to their novel way of en- 
tertainment, and I made a point of re- 
paytng my abstinence by additional in- 
dulgencies, the moment the socicty 
broke up. From what cause this curious 
whim arose, I could not exactly ascer- 
tain; but motives of economy could 
not, assurediy, have had much influ- 
ence, and, judging from the hale coun- 
tenances and muscular frames of the 
brethren, constitutional infirmity as lit- 
tle. That there are men in the world to 
whom water is a preferable beverage to 
any other is undeniable; but that so 
great a proportion, as the number I have 
mentioned, should conjoin in a village, 
and seek gratification thus, regularly as 
the day arrived, did appear to me a 
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THE MECHANICS’ INSTITU 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests 
time and our pages might be b 
cupied than in the hopeless at 
teach the managers of the M 
Institution their duty ; we confess We 
are of a somewhat different Opinion 
and, knowing that our remarks have 
already done some good, we shall ere 
severe, until one of the noblest a. 
tempts of the age shall fall to the groung 
through the imbecility of those wh 
have had the direction of it, or until we 
have driven from their situation indivi. 
duals who have exhibited such total in. 
capacity for the duties they have under 
taken. 

We last week noticed the arrogance 
of the committee, in presuming to call 
us to their bar for our editorial conduct 
—a power which kings, lords, or com. 
mons do not claim, and which is exer. 
cised only by the Governor-General of 
India, an office for which the president 
of the Mechanics’ Institution is well 
qualified, so far as regards an interle. 
rence with the liberty of the press. We 
did not attend the summons, for two rea- 
sons: in the first place, we denied the 
authority of the committee to call on 
us; and, in the second, we well knew 
that we could not have a fair hearing: 
the result of the meeting convinced us 
how far we were right, for, although no 
correct account of the proceedings has 
appeared, it is sufficiently evident that 
no gentleman who opposed the com- 
mittee could obtain a fair hearing. It 
appears, too (for what honest purpose we 
know not), that, although the meeting 
was not a lecture, but a general meet- 
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that Our 
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tempt to 
echanics’ 


| ing, several persons were admitted who 


were not members; and we are assured 
that some of these were most obstre- 
perous in hunting down every person 
who rose either to complain of the ma- 
nagement of the society, or even to de- 
fend the charges made against It— 
charges not denied by the committee, 
nor refuted in the meeting, where vn! 
were not read, though frequently calle 
for. 

The meeting was a tumultuous one, 
for the president, as we have betore 00- 
served, is wanting either 1m firmness > 
disposition to secure a fair ag 
after a long and irregular debate, : 
member moved that, with regard to 
charges made against the commiticts 
the meeting felt no desire to = ie 
ther into them; thus evading te ™ 
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A motion was made, that any 


ing an additional guinea an- 
ally, suould be allowed to bring a friend 
the Jectures ; but it was negatived, 
<gcipally OWINYS we understand, to 
~ prsuasive eloquence of one of the 
igeepresidentss who painted, in such 
aihetic terms, the sighs of the mother 
{the mechanic who should give this 
yjitional guinea, and the cries to 
gamma’ for bread by her infant off- 
ing, that the meeting was deeply 


gsi0l. 
ember pa 


ected. e . . . . 
dur charges against the institution, it 


il be seen, have not been met, and 
jey are too well known to our readers to 
aeat them ; every step, however, taken 
the committee, convinces us more 
i more of its imbecility. Under its 
»eful management, the members have 
glen from twelve or thirteen hundred 
little more than seven hundred; and 
\efunds, including donations, &c. and 
ihout any great outlay (for the lec- 
ues have not been paid for), amount to 
itle more than £400. If any proof 
me wanting of the total ignorance of 
he committee, as to the best means of 
womoting the object of the institution, 
iwould be im their choice of lectures 
ud lecturers, There isno regular sys- 
tm adopted, but the mechanic is led a 
onlused dance from one science to an- 
ier, at the caprice of the managers, 
na vanity Or tnterest may suggest to 
ay person to offer a course of lectures, 
sis the case with a Mr. Newton (not a 
\tlsaac, we are assured) and Mr, Hard- 
who are engaged to lecture on as- 
“iomy and short-hand writing! ! 
‘ort-hand writing for mechanics. Was 
‘ere ever such an absurdity 2?) Why, 
ie should as soon expect one of their 
‘presidents to read a lecture on the 
nental languages, and another a disser- 
tion on the dry rot! ‘The lecture on 
“ott-hand writing must be, under all the 
“Cumstances of the subject and the 
‘turer, not a little am using, 
: Ye have said that the committee has 
nt refuted, or even denied, the charges 
“Se against it; but an anonymous 
mspondent has sent us a_ letter, 
$y M. C., which, had it been to 
a? we should have inserted at 
a _ however, entitled to some 
nike of il writer, following in the 
it sum ommittee, Says, we were 
.,. /moned, but invited to the meet- 
ieraline ” were not called on asa 
"ugural deel as a member, and that an 
' ‘Gcclaration binds the members 
on Thi ee of - a 
Me were alt e special pleading. 
called upon as public jour- 





nalists, to repeat and substantiate charg e 
made in that capacity, and, as to pro- 
moting the welfare of the society, we con- 
tend that it is only to be done either by 
rendering the committee ashamed of 
their mismanagement, or by getting the 
members to elect men better qualified 
for their duties. G.M.C. gives the 
committee credit for zeal and integrity ; 
but acknowledges that, in many in- 
stances, their conduct has been ‘ mark- 
ed by weakness, vanity, and bad po- 
licy.” This gentleman, who says he 1s 
a member of the institution, acknow- 
ledges to have received some instruction 
from Mr. Phillips’s lecture; this is 
grateful, nor is it very sur; rising; he 
then goes on to a defence of The Morn- 
ing Advertiser, for which the editor 
ought to thank him, as his silence ma- 
nifests that he is unable to defend him- 
self, and to some observations on the 
declaration of Mr. Robertson, with 
which we have nothing to do. He says, 
our charges were denied by the com- 
mittee ; this was not the case, and, had 
it been so, mere denial would not satisfy 
us; he also says, that the reading of 
Mr. Robertson’s letter was put to the 
vote and negatived: no report of the 
proceedings that we have met with states 
this; but, in a meeting where questions 
were carried by clamour, it would not 
surprise us if some such resolution were 
taken. Were this the case, it would be 
merely transposing the charge of illibe- 
rality from Dr. Birkbeck to the meet- 
ing. The fact is, that the president 
and the institution are become the mere 
tools ef an odious faction, whose ma- 
neeuvres it shall be our duty to expose. 
As, however, fifteen new members have 
been elected to the committee, we shall 
wait to see if they redeem its character, 
and shall be happy to find this the case. 


PILL LLL 


We had written thus far, when we re- 
ceived, on ‘Thursday afternoon, the fol- 
lowing very gentlemanly letter from Dr. 
Birkbeck, a physician in the city, and 
president of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
Our readers will appreciate the extent 
of our liberality in inserting it, for we 
venture to say, no editor ever gave place 
to such a letter before :— 

50, Broad Street, Sept. 7, 1824. 
‘To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
¢Si1r,—You have done me the honour, 
in the last number of your very candid 
and liberal journal, to mention me 
twice by name and twice by office. In 
your first notice it has pleased you to 
represent me as being acquainted with 





~~ 


our high authority in all matters criti- 
cal, I believe to be a distinction with- 
out a real difference; and you charge 
me with having committed, by means of 
it, adeliberate insult on the members 
of the Mechanics’ Institution. ‘** Dr. 
Birkbeck,” vou say, ** calls the lectures 
he gives at the London Institution Ao- 
norary, but those he delivers at the 
Mechanics’ Iustitution he calls gratui- 
tous. ‘This insult to the mechanics, by 
the president of the institution, de- 
serves the exposure.’’ Now, so far as I 
recollect, I never did apply the term 
honorary to any lectures which I or 
any other person may have delivered ; 
nor has it been, so far as I know, at 
any time necessary, during my late 
course of lectures, to say on what terms 
they were delivered to the mechanics: 
and I do solemnly declare, that I never 
did apply either of the words in ques- 
tion with a consciousness of the exist- 
ence of that distinction which is requi- 
site to constitute the alleged insult. 
‘¢ This,” to borrow your own language, 
‘Sis a wilful and malicious fabrication,” 
unparalleled, I will venture to assert, in 
the history of editorial baseness. What 
‘¢an honest journalist would do,’’—and 
even you can talk about the duties of an 
‘* honest journalist,’’"—before he gave 
currency to such falsehoods, need not 
be pointed out: you were ready, with- 
out any inquiry, | firmly beheve, to 
dip your pen into the same venom 
which another editor was, at the same 
time, preparing to diffuse, imparting to 
it, as it flowed, in consequence o! your 
nature, a still greater degree of viru- 
lence. 

‘<* The president,’’ yousay, *¢ sits notas 
umpire, but as bottle-holder to his par- 
ty.’ Of any party being present which 
might be called my own, [ am quite ig- 
norant, unless the whole body may be 
su termed; for the motion to receive 
the report of the committee was carried 
with only five dissentient hands; and 
two voices only were heard,—both very 
loud, and one very incessant, it is true, — 
in favour of what, | am to understand, 
is the other party. If, however, two 
great personages, who, when they rave 
oceasionally, imagine themselves to be 
representatives of the public*, who were 
invited, or, according to their own ver- 
sion, were cited or summoned to attend, 
had not deemed it more prudent to re- 
main where you have placed them, in 
the ** vasty deep,” from whence we know 
‘¢ they will not come when we do call 








* ¢That public whom we represent, and to 


Cowes | ‘ ; whom they must make their accout.’—Vide 
a distinction, which, notwithstanding | 
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them ;”’ or if, as you say, ‘in plain En- 


elish” (which, by the by, you are not | 


much accustomed to use), they had not 
preferred the secure recesses of Pater- 
noster Row to a public meeting, judg- 
ing from the feelings which were there 
manifested in regard to the said great 
personages, my services might have 
been required in other offices than those 
which you have assigned to me. 

‘It is next your pleasure to declare, 
that ** the president broke out into a 
passion on the bare mention of reading 
the charges.’’ If you have inserted only 
what has been communicated to you, 
by not venturing to make your appear- 
ance at the meeting, among other es- 
capes, you may have escaped the charge 
of falsehood. All that I expressed was, 
I am confident, ** more in sorrow than 
in anger;’’ and T did sincerely pity an 
individual, on account of the course 
which he was pursuing, and the compa- 
nion he had chosen. The first men- 
tion (what rendered it ** bare,’’ your in- 
formant, no doubt, states), was seconded 
by Mr. Mudie,—a sub-editor, | believe, a 
corrector of the press, [ am certain, 
The proposal met with strong opposi- 
tion from the meeting, which, when he 
was rather furiously pronouncing a fear of 
hearing the truth, | mterrupted him—in 
a very good humour, I think,—to ask 
‘* whether it was not probable that a 
fear of losing time was the motive, since 
that which had been disseminated by 
the Mechanics’ Magazine could be no 
secret,—indeed, was probably known to 
every individual present.” After hav- 
ing discovered that the meeting would 
not hear a repetition of the often-repeat- 
ed calumnies, because the calumniator 
was not present, Mr. Mudie said, ** Then 
perhaps I may substantiate them,’ and 
with very unbecoming perseverance in- 
sisted upon being received by the meet- 
ing in his assumed character. Finding 
that he would not desist, I did with 
considerable earnestness expostulate 
with him, ‘* requesting him to consider 
whether it was possible for the commit- 
tee or the meeting to be satisfied with 
an explanation from any other person 
than Mr. Robertson; or whether it was 
possible for any person, excepting the 
man who, by his superior penetration, 


had affected to discover the undivulged | 


intentions of the committee, to give an 
explicit account of his insinuations,”” If 
I broke out into any passion at all, 
which I deny, it was most likely to 
have happened, not from the bare 
mention of the reading, as you assert, 
but from the obstinate misapprehension 
of your distinguished advocate, as to his 





fitness to be the substitute for your fel- 
low-labourer. 

‘Lastly; borrowing your manner, | 
may say Mr. (the supposed editor's 
name 1s here inserted), with his ac- 
customed veracity, has made the follow- 
ing assertion: ** This letter Dr. Birk- 
beck, with his accustomed /iberality, did 
not allow to be read.’’ It is well known 
to several gentlemen, who were present 
when I perused this letter previously to 
the meeting, that I said it ought to be 
read ; and Mr. Robertson, of whom you 
are generally known to be merely the 
echo or double in this business, repeat- 
ing what I first said, admits that **1 was 
willing to read it;’’ if the editors were 
not present and prepared to justify their 
conduct, he would read a letter which 
had first been received from Mr. Robert- 
son: and again, in the next speech as- 
cribed to me, I am represented to say, 
if he (Mr. R.) were not present, the 
committee had a letter from him intheir 
possession, which they would read. The 
members, however, never did require 
that this letter should be read; and 
although one person did propose it, no 
one—no, not even Mr. Madie,—seconded 
the proposal. Why the meeting did 
not wish to hear this letter, your associ- 
ate, who has the happy art of detecting 
the intentions of the committee, will, 
I have no doubt, be able to inform you. 
Neither party, Iam sure, need have 
dreaded the effects from reading this 
letter; nor was it likely from its quality 
to do good to any one : but—(remember 
you have set me the example of using 
a stale quotation,) —valeat quantum 
valere potest. 

‘ Defore I conclude, permit me to in- 
quire in what person who begins to 
publish, or is hired to conduct a three- 
pennyor sixpenny hebdomadal pamphlet, 
becomes invested with the character of a 
representative of the public? I never 
did suspect that you or any other editor 
had been placed in that important 
situation; and I beg leave to add that 





I renounce the honour of being one of 


your constituents. The public, or I 
am much mistaken, will still continue 


to believe, in despite of your lofty pre- 
‘tensions, that you are only the repre- 


sentatives of yourselves and your em- 
ployers. GEORGE BIRKBECK.’ 
We do not know whether the late pe- 
riod at which this letter was forwarded, 
was selected in order to prevent our 
making any remarks on it or not; we 
shall, however, bestow a few words on 
it. As regards the amiable and zentle- 
manly feeling that pervades it, al} re- 
mark is unnecessary: the doctor, it 


a —— 
will be seen, is like Lord L 

t ton’ 
lady— y tleton’s 
‘ Modest as if courts he had never 


Ba see 
Polite as if in courts he'd alw " 


ays been.’ 

The first observation of the doct 
on the terms honorary and 
as applied to the lectures h 
at the London and Mechanics’ Instity. 
tion. This the doctor does not deny 
but, with a sort of equivocation which 
would place him in an awkward predie 
cament in a witness-box, says he docs 
not recollect using them, or, if he did, 
that it was with an unconsciousness of 
there being any distinction between the 
terms. According to the doctor's def. 
nition, all members of Institutions, who 
are, in compliment to their talepts 
and services, elected as honorary, ar 
merely gratuitous members: and al 
gratuitous relief to a pauper is hogo. 
rary *. 

The worthy doctor then notices, that 
we said he sits as bottle-holder to his 
party, and not as umpire. We really, 
in the term bottle-holder, intended no 
allusion to his profession; he asserts 
that his party was the whole meeting: 
if so, all we shall say, is, that we are 
sorry for it: some old author says, the 
million do not think, and, therefore, 
we need not feel surprised that a few 
hundred mechanics act by impulse r- 
ther than on deliberation. 

The worthy doctor next complains of 
our saying he was in a passion at the 
bare mention of the charges; his letter 
will show that such an event is neither 
impossible nor improbable. With ree 
gard to his personal attack on Mr. 
Mudie, of whose occupations we know 
nothing, we leave that gentleman t 
defend himself; we have yet to lear 
that asub-editor is a dishonourable pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Birkbeck next, as he supposes 
mentions our name; but as notoriety § 
less serviceable to an author than a doc 
tor, we have left it in blank, which 's 
the only liberty we have taken with the 
letter. 

If the doctor had wished to read the 
letter of Mr. Robertson, his author! 
over the mecting would have ena’ 
him to do so. ' 

The doctor savs, we are the eci 


OF is 
gratuitous, 
e delivered 


lire 
‘ 


eee 


} } vise ; he defia® 
* Dr. Johnson thought otherwise » tyitous 
i rra ull du ‘ 


honorary as § done in honour,’ while g ane 
he says, is ‘granted without claim OF ea 
‘asserted without proof.’ Dr, Birkbec : 
take his choice of the last two 
applied to the lectures he read to the M 
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phraseology he uses; but merely 
vsthat it is not true. If we have 
- an echo, it 1s an Irish echo, for 
mr oticed the imbecility and absurd 
coceedings of the committee of the Me- 
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sgnics’ Institution some weeks before 
iy subject. was taken up by Mr. Ro- 
’ gon, Who was as ignorant of our 
jogs a8 Dr. Birkbeck himself. 

pr, Birkbeck says, if we assume to 
present the public, he disavows being 
vonstituent 5 the disclaimer 1s mutual, 
sme Tooke, an authority we know the 
igor will respect, in his memorable 
wer to the Duke of Richmond, men- 
ns certain exemptions to universal 
gage, and we are much mistaken if 
s worthy doctor would not be exclud- 
iby one of them. 

One remark in the doctor’s letter ra- 
jet puzzles us; he says, ‘judging from 
"e iiiers which were there (at the 
seting) manifested, in regard to the 
sid great personages (the editors of The 
lierary Chronicle and Mechanics’ Ma- 
one), my services might have been 
‘ured in other offices than those 
thich you have assigned me.’ Does 
he doctor mean to say that the mem- 
vs would have used personal vio- 
ace towards us, and that his medical 
idwould have been required? If so, 
emembers, and not ourselves, are in- 
wed by the insinuation. 


The late period at which we received | 


ht. Birkbeck’s letter precludes further 
mark, but as we foresee that he will 
ord ‘ mirth for a week, laughter for a 
with, and a good joke for ever,’ we 
wtwith him the less reluctantly. 
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Original Poetry. 
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| THE VALE OF THE VINE. 
4t bards and their beauties betake them to 
bowers 


apa , 
ite Sweetest of scents breathe from fairest 
of flowers, 


aa 
‘“ broad branches shade from the summer 





““e to whisper the words of their passion and | 


_ praise ; | 


jie ¢ . : } } 
we the sound of the brook and the song of | 


th, ¢ 
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ve Truit before tlowers at any time mine, 
lat hnest of fruit in the Vale of the Vine. 
Alpine peaks 
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r France, where a summer soil 
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Shine thou sun-drop, thou dew,—fall thou fos- 
ering rain 

Qn the corn-covered hill and the wood-planted 
plain, 

And fail not to visit the grateful grape groves, 

The clustering crop that blithe Bacchus beloves ; 

Let idle winds woo fragrant foliage and flower, 

On the stems of the garden and boughs of the 
bower ; 

But thine be the dew-drop, the shower and sun- 
shine, 

Thou earthly elysium, the Vale of the Vine! 

IMLAH 











Fine Arts. 

Bonaparte’s Tomb; two Lithographic 

Prints, from Drawings by D. Ibbet- 

son, 
THE name of great men confers an in- 
terest on whatever is connected with it, 
and lends a peculiar attraction to ob- 
jects and places which would otherwise 
be wholly indifferent. The subject of the 
two prints before us, is certainly not de- 
ficient in this species of interest, for 
there are few, we apprehend, even among 
those least disposed to admire the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, who could behold 
with indifference the spot where are de- 
posited his remains. Crowned within 
the walls of Notre Dame, and entomb- 
ed in St. Helena, it is perhaps from the 
latter place that he appears to address 
himself to us impressively. Merely con- 
sidering these views as landscape, we 
should not say that they had much to 
recommend them, for they present no 
features at all remarkable for beauty, 
or any other quality. All, however, that 
we require in sucha case, is fidelity, and 
this we are assured they are admit- 
ted to possess by every one who has 
visited the spot which they represent. 
Weare of opinion, therefore, that many 
of our readers will not be displeased at 
our having pointed out two prints that 
may be considered as final graphic illus- 
trations of the eventful life of one who, 





‘at one period, swayed the destinies of 


Europe. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
ENGLISH OPERA HoUSE.—Two new 
pieces, with Mathews to boot, and the 
revival, aftera slumber of afew daysonly, 
of Der Freischutz, are the doings of this 
theatre during the last week. In the 
latter piece, Miss Paton has succeeded 
Miss Stephens as Agnes, and is certain- 
ly the best successor that could have 
been selected: her execution of the 
scena in the opening of the second act 
was admirable, and she was, in this as 
well as in several of the airs, loudly 
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cheered. Mr. Pearman, though labour- 
ing under the disadvantage of a come 
parison with Braham, acquitted him- 
self well; and his song * Through the 
Woods,’ was much applauded. 

The first of the new pieces is entitled 
Jonathan in England. Mathews is the 
hero, and is of course a genuine Yankey. 
He is accompanied by his nigger Aga- 
memnon (well played by Sloman), and 
lands at Liverpool. He soon finds that 
England is not a land of freedom, be- 
cause he is not allowed to beat or sell 
his negro; this is a severe hit at the 
United States, where slavery is still 
allowed. There are several amusing 
scenes, and some good songs in the 
piece. Mathews, who does every thing 
well, kept the house in continued good 
humour, by his personation of the un- 
consciously amusing Jonathan W. Dou- 
bikin. The piece, however, might have 
been better written. 

The second piece, called the Frozen 
Lake, is founded on a well-known inci- 
dent: the daughter of a duke of Suabia 
is secretly married to a young count of 
her father’s court. One night, while 
sleeping with his bride, the lake is frozen 
over, and snow has fallen, which ren- 
ders his escape difficult to conceal—a 
sledge is resorted to, and is drawn by 
the princess and her friend. The duke, 
however, discovers them, and after ter- 
rifying his daughter, by saying the count 
is his son, explains that he means he is 
his son-in-law, by marrying her. There 
are several scenes of deep interest !n this 
piece, and Wrench, as a general in love, 
has an excellent character; his military 
billets doux excited much amusement, 
Both pieces were successful. 








Literature and Science. 
PLPLP OL LPT 

Paragrandine.—A new invention, called 
the Paragrandine, is spoken of in some of the 
Itatian journals. Its object is to avert hail- 
siorms, as the electrical conductors serve to 
obviate danger from lightning.—In this cli- 
mate, the hail is seldom so violent as to 
occasion any very serious losses; but in 
many parts of the continent, it is dreaded 
as the most destructive enemy of the hus- 
bandman: and we have known insurance 
companies established for the sole purpose 
of guarding against loss by hail-storms. The 
inventor of the Paragrandine is a Signor 
Apostolle; and many experiments have 
been made with it by a Signor Thollard. A 
report in its favour has been made at Milan 
by Signor Beltrami. One of the latest ac- 
counts of its beneficial effects has been pub- 
lished by Signor Antonio Perotti of San Gi- 
ovanni di Cassara. He states, that on a 
piece of land belonging to himself, contain- 
ing 16,000 perches in extent, having fixed 
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up several of the Paragrandini, he had the 
satisfaction to find that no injury was done 
by hail to the corn, and very little to the 
vines, although no less than fourteen storms 
had occurred in the current year, five of 
which appeared to threaten great mischief 
to his fields, but passed over them and fell 
on the neighbouring lands of Valvasoui, 
Bagnarola, and Savorgnano. These instru- 
ments are composed of metallic points and 
straw ropes, bound together with hempen 
or flaxen threads. Dr. Astolfi, in a letter 
to Professor Francesco Orioli, of Bologna, 
relates that on the 19th of June a hails-torm, 
proceeding in a direction from Bentivoglio 
to S, Giovanni Triano, came near the lands 
of Count Chenef, which were protected by 
Paragrandini; on approaching which the 
clouds were seen ai once to disperse. A 
similar oceurrence happened on the 24th 
of June onthe estate of Gahera, where a 
number of these machines had been set up 
by Dr. Pancaldi. The last statement we 
shall notice is contained in an official report 
to the Milan government by the Gonfalo- 
niere of San Pietroin Casale, He says, that 
during a stormy day, whea there were many 
claps of thunder and flashes of lightuing, he 
went out to observe the effects of the Para- 
grandine, and noticed the elevtrie fluid to 
be attracted by the points of the. straw in 
the machine, araund which the flame play- 
ed in graceful curves; while in the shie- 
ing fields not protected by the Paragran- 
dine, much rain fell and the lightning did 
considerable mischief. 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
| eo oe 

Tus Chinese have a method of hatching 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it 
from the accidents which usually destroy so 
great a portion of it. The fishermen care- 
tully collect, on the margin and surface of 
waters, all those gelatinous masses which 
contain the spawn of fish; when they have 
a sufficient quantity, they fill with it the 
shell of a fresh hen'’s egy, which has been 
previously emptied, stop up the hole, and 
put it under a sitting fowl. After a certain 
number of days, they break the shell in 
water warmed by the sun; the young fry 
are presently batched, and are kept in pure 
fresh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose, forms an im- 
portant branch of trade in China. 
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From the Spanish. 
Toll not the bell of death for me, 
When J am dead ; 
Strew not the flow’ry wreath o’er me, 
On my cold bed: 
Let friendship’s sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear, 
Gemming with pearls my bier, 
When I am dead: 
No dazzling proud array 
Of pageantry display, 
My fate to spread. 
Let not the busy crowd be near, 
When I am dead, 
Fanning with sinfelt sighs my bicr— 
Sighs, quickly sped? 
Deep let th’ impression rest 
On some fond feeling breast ; 
Then were my mem’ry bless'd, 
When | am dead. 
Let not the day be writ,— 
Love will remember it—— 
Untold unsaid !-—— 

Roses and Gunpowder.—It is said that the 
Norwegians, on the first sight of roses, 
dared not touch what they conceived were 
trees budding with fire; and the natives of 
Virginia, the first time they seized ona 
quantity of gunpowder, which belonged 
to the English colony, sowed it for grain, 
expecting to reap a plentiful crop of 
cumbustion, by the next harvest, to blow 
away the whole colony. 

After the death of Farquhar, the ’cele- 
brated drainatic writer, the following let- 
ter was found among his papers, address- 
ed to Mr. Wilks, the actor ;— 

‘Dear Bos,—I have not any thing to 
leave thee, to perpetuate my memory, 
but two helpless girls—look upon them 
sometimes, and think of him that was to 
the last moment of his life thine. 

‘Geonce Farqunar.’ 

It would not be doing justice to Mr. 
Wilks to conceal that this recommenda- 
tion, which resembled the celebrated 
testament of Eudamidas, was duly re- 
garded by him, and that when they be- 
came of an age to be put out into the 
world in business, he procured a benefit 
for each of them to supply the necessary 
resources. 











Works published since our last notice.—Tarver's 
Literal Interpretation of Dante's Inferno, 2 vols, 2s. 
Manuale Medicom, 5s. Burnside’s Theory of Composi- 
tion, ds. 6d. Murray's Bidcome Hill(poem), 7s. Miss 
Barber's Tales of Modern Days, 6s. Herve’s Guide to 
Paris, 3rd edit. 10s. Highland Society Transactions, 
vol.6, 24s. The Two Mothers, 5s.6d. Poems for a 
Melancholy Hour, 5s. Memoirsofthe Dufour Family,4s. 








Just published, hot-pressed, 7s. 6d. in boards, 
SELF-ADVANCEMENT:; or, 
EXTRAORDINARY TRANSITIONS from OBSCU- 
RITY te GREATNESS: exemplified in the LIVES 
and HISTORY of 

Adrian Fourth, 
The.Emperor Basil, 
Riewzi, the Tribune, 
Alexander Fifth, 
Cardinal Ximenes, 
Hadrian Sixth, 
Cardinal Wolsey, 
Designed as an object of laudable Emulation for the 
Youthful mind. 
By the Author of Practical Wisdom, &c. Kc. &e. 
London: printed by A.J. Valpy, Red Liou Court, 
Fleet Street ; and sold by Messrs. Simpkin and Co. Sta- 
tioners’ Court ; Hatchard aud Son, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers 


Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Sixtus Fifth, 
Masaniello, 

Cardinal Alberoni, 

Dr. Franklin, 7% 
King ot Sweden. 
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THEATRE OF ANATOMY, BLEN 4 
Great Marlborough Stren STRERY 


THE AUTUMNAL Cour a 


LECTURES on ANATOMY R 

SURGERY, will be commenced on FRO LOGT, td 

of OCTOBER, at 2 o'Clock. AY, tne ig 
y JOSHUA BROOKES, P. 

SOC. CES. NAT. CUR. Mosa sod de8 
Spacious Apartments, thoroughly ventilated «® 
plete with every convenience, will be openall » And re. 

ing, for the purpose of Dissecting aud Lnjecti 
Mr. eee attends to direct the Students sane 
monstrate the various parts : 
tion. 4 as they appear on Disser. 
The inconvenieuces usually attending Anatom: 
vestigations, are counteracted by an Antiseptic 
—Pupils may be accommodated in the house 
Brookes's Certificates are recognised at the Colj Mr 
Surgeons as heretofore, and independently of thee 
lation of the 19th March, 1824. regu 


Just published, price Gs. 6d, 


THE PAMPHLETEER, No, ¢ 


[continued Quarterly] containing the me. 
ae tget A ce ed Pamphlets (intireney ten 

ith original Pamphlets on either side 
. , te Contents : OF every ques 

- Comparison between the Powers of E 
Russia, as they stand in relation to Europe 
L'Abbé de Pradt. [Translated exclusively, ] 7 

Il. On the Suppression of Public Discussion jn India, 
and the Banishment of two British Editors, 

Itt. The opinions of Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Adan 
Smith on Political Economy, stated and com 

IV. On the Censorship recently established in Frases 
By Viscount Chateaubriand, Second Edition. [Tra 
oe eer :] - 

. On the present Disturbances in the 1 

tricts of Leland, (Original } Southern Be 

VI. Considératious sur la Guerre entre les Grees ¢ 
les Turcs. 

VIL. Character of Lord Byron. By Sir W. Scott, 

VIII. Sir C, Gordon's Life and Genius of Lord Byros. 

1X. The Non Establishment of Liberty in Sjain, 
Naples, Portugal, and Piedmont, explained, &. 
(Translated exclusively.] 

Sold by Sherwood and Co.; Kivgsbury and (,; 
Simpkin and Co.; and all other Booksellers, 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
A CAUTION. ig 
Tue popularity of those excellent lit 
tle ‘Preatises, known by the general title of Pinnecks 
Catechisms of the Arts and Sciences, having led te@t 
tain imitations of them, which are alike derogatery® 
the reputation of the imitators, and injurious to te 
celebrity of that System on which the geusina 
chisms are written, Messrs. G. and W. B, Whittehes 
Booksellers, of Ave-Maria Lane, London, hereby it- 
form the Trade, and the Public in general, that the 
are determined to defend their interests the § 
Works, by enforcing such penalties against every pit 
tical attempt to injure them, as the lawof Copy-t 
authorizes; and they hope, after this public Notice, 
that no Bookseller, or other Vender of Books, will ar 
themselves in a situation to be troubled on this 
ject, by purchasing or selling such imitations oF al 
reptitious Counterfeits. : sof 
PINNOCK’'S CATECHISMS comprise every : . 
subject in History, Polite Literature, and the roy 
Seventy separate Catechisms, neatly hag a 
Ninepence each ; or, bound together, i Ten Vo i 
price Four Guineas, forming the ouly complete 
nile Encyclopedia ever published. 
Ave-Maria Lane, London, Aug. 14th, 1824. 
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THE Rambles of Asmodeus, No. xIV ’ 3 
Shooting, or Cockney Sportsmen, and E.G. 
in our next. 
Francisco shall have his wish. 
The Crusader in an early number. 
E.S. C—y is under consideration. that te 
We unintentionally omitted to state 
account of the Plymouth Institution," out 


1" ita al. 
was copied from The Metropolitan Jou" 


London :—Published by Davidson, at No 5 
Street, Strand, where advertise ments och ajan 
and communications ‘ for the Editor. (pow aan 
to be addressed. Sold also 64 Simpkin ar ichare 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray. Creed red Calle” 
Cornhill ; Chapple, Pail Mall; agg 
Street, Edinburgh; Grilfin and ©o.,@ s— 
by all other Booksellers and Nemec 
by Davidson, 16, Serle’s Place, Ca’ey 7” 
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